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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SECOND MONTH 8, 


WANTED. 





ANTED.—A POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
dent or eer a farm or country seat near 
middle-aged man, with best reference. 

Roberts, koberts, 113 N. 8th St., Camden, N.J. 


ANTED. —A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 


or companion; competent to manage servants. 
Address Box 78, Doylestown, Pa. 








yee —A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED 
housework jgood wages and home 
(ina ae ‘nay in the suburbs) to one taking an in- 
oe = in er duties. Will pay lower wages and Fog = 
and ironing. Apply to 6604 N. 6th St., Oa 

Leen. lad’a. 








BOARDING. 


1707 MT. VERNON STREET, SECOND- 
story front rooms, southern exposure, to rent, 
with board. _ Also desirable single rooms. 








PERMANENT AND aa. BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ fami ee tanws 
e STERS. Address SARAH R. MAT HEWS and and 
ISTE RS, 1807 I Street, N. W., Washington mC. 


ee DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 

be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capi'ol, and public bui. . Terms, 

ti: We We Address FRIEND, 1426 Nineteenth Street, 
f ashington, D. C. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
FroR SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Pe sree (=. &R.R. 5) ot ie See xe Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R). Very high 
ground, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
Girard Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae — Building, ‘a 


R RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 








MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CO eee Special attention given to ser- 
ARIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 


-% 902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


1902. 





Buck Hill Falls. 





A Summer Settlement for Friends and Friendly 
People, in the Pocono Mountains. 





Bunting and Shrigley, Architects. 


THE GREENLEAF LIBRARY. 

Last summer the nucleus of a library was formed at 
Buck Hill Falls. By the end of the season it contained 
nearly 200 volumes. Next summer a new log building 
will be ready to serve as the home for the collection of 
books, which we expect will grow in numbers. We 
want to make it complete, if possible, in “ Nature” 
books, 7.¢., books relating to birds, ferns, trees, shrubs, 
butterflies, mushrooms, and kindred subjects, attractive 
to the mountain dweller. 

The library is to be connected by a covered porch 
with the Ion, and it is also to serve as a reading and writ- 
ing room. It will add greatly to the pleasure and com- 
fort of guests at the Inn. 

For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarces F. Jewxrns, Secretary and 
Treasurer, }UCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 1024 
Race Street, Philadelphia 

For visits to Buck Hili Falls, or other local business, 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P.O and Station, Pa 


WINTER HOFIES. 





New Archdale s«. James Piace. 


Attantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all moderp 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the = 
Very desirable fo for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Canraat Avs., Oczan Crry, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Enp oF nee Avz., 
Atlantic City, N 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, vcs 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD 


"Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Deveite. Committees having 
ch of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in i 
culaliile teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. tozra.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, @ 


ply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes 2 guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANN* W. SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





. s ’ 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupis or Bron, Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S.., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Fnends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMore GramMar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For ‘ore address 
Al TP H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tiseménts in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing, in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-1AW, 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
* | Ambier, Montgomery Co , Pa 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone —" Wills, Estates, and Trusts 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twe.rtn Street, PHILapeLPHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 


OsTEoPATHIC PHYSICIANS, 

No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4p.m. Consulta 
tion and examination free. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 


and consultation free. 


RACHEL READ, Osteopathic peptone S. 16th 


St., (first floor back). Graduate of Phi 


Law Science, 
a... } STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St ,Germant’p. Phone, 96-07 W 


adelphia College 


Friends’ and other records searched. 
Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
u45 N. 11th 8t., Philadelphia. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BurILpERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


1125 Spring St (first street above Race}. Philad’a, Pa 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, r220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, s . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
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..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Fiats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantiy on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
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it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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aes BAAR AADRARADERADS 


1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphie, Pa 


To-morrow is no time at all— 


i 


_ ‘SPECIAL CLUB RATES. ° 
UNTIL. Third month 1, we offer:a speciaf Club 


Rate with’ Young Friends’ Reviews and Scattered 
Seeds, as follows : 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Young Friends’ 
Review, one year,. ........ .§@95 
If both subscriptions are new, ; 2.00 
Intelligencer, Review, and Scattered Seeds, 2.60 
*) Ss CONDON one os te 2 


WALL PAPER oft 
Attractive Styles 

Popular Prices 

Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpets and Mattings 


The new spring styles of Mattings 
are now arriving—our own direct im- 
portations from China and Japan. 
Our large import orders enable us to 
quote the lowest price by the roll— 


Japanese Mattings - $8.00 to $25 
Chinese Mattings—$4.75 to $20 


Wealso mention two special values: 


CHINA MATTING—about 300 rolls; 
would be good value at $6.00—here at 

; $4.75 a roll. 
JAPANESE MATTING—less than 200 
rolls; small figures and fine weave : 


worth $10 a roll—here at $8.00 a roll. 


.| To make room for the spring styles 
in carpets that will shortly arrive, 
we have made prices on two desira- 
ble lines of Brussels Carpets that 
will quickly clear our stock: 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—33 pat- 
terns ; the very best qualities ; regular 
$1.25 and $1.35 grades—at $1.00 yard. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—27 
patterns ; many pretty designs, these 
are the best grades and sell regularly at 
80 cents and 85 cents—now 60 cents 
and 65 cents a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frianps’ Inte iiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 








Established 1844. 
‘Fhe journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
VI. 


THe practical basis of a Church is neither a form of 


worship nor a form of words, but a living ideal of fel- 
lowship. This ideal must draw its vitality from man's 
idea of God, for it is the idea of God which gives unity 
to life in all its aspects. 


From ‘‘ Present Day Papers.’’ (York, England, edited by 
J. W. Rowntree), for First month, 1902. 


SOW TRUTH. 
Sow truth, if thow the truth wouldst reap ; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain ; 
Erect and sound thy conscience keep, 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 
Fill ap each hour with what will last, 
Buy wp the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


—Horatio Bonar. 


‘ JOSEPH M. TRUMAN, JR. ° 


Tre recent death of Joseph M. Truman, Jr., has de- 
ptived the Society of Friends of one of ifs most de- 
voted members. Born in Philadelphia, intimately as- 
sociated from his earliest years with Friends, and having 
a special interest in the history of the Society, he had 
been for a long time a repository of lécal information 
concerning it, hardly equalled by any other individual. 

He was born Eighth month 7, 1827. His father, 
Joseph Moore Truman, was descended from Richard 
and Martha Truman, who came from England about 
1715, and bought land in Abington township, in what 
is now Montgomery county, (Pa.), of Stephen Jenkins. 
This Richard Truman, the ancestor, removed to Oley, 
im Bucks county, and died there ; his widow and her 
children came to Philadelphia, where she died in 1758. 
Her son James (Truman) married Mary Llewelyn, of 
Merion, and their son James married Phebe Moore. 
This James Truman, 2d, and Phebe were the parents 
of Joseph Moore Truman, and grandpatents of Joseph 
M. Truman, Jr. 

Our deceased friend was lame from early life, and 
walked with crutches. But he was always an active, 
energetic man, engaged in service of all sorts, as it 
came to him. He completed his education in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia, graduating in one 
of its earliest classes, and, as was natural to him, cher- 
ished a4 watm regard for that institution, and its 
alumni. The history of the School, by Prof. F. S. 
Edmonds, a handsome work, has just been issued, and 
a copy was sent Joseph a few days before his death. 
Im it the author returns his thanks for “ courteous as- 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH §8, roez2. 
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| sistance ” toa number of persons, including Joseph M. 
| Truman, Jr. 
He was for a time a tailor, but later became en- 
| gaged in the ice business, in partnership with Charles 
S. Carpenter. This continued for a number of years, 
but when the business was closed out, Joseph came, 
in 1883, to the Friends’ Book Association, and fe- 
mained connected with it, as cashier and book-keeper, 
until his death. 

From his early years he was a strong anti-slavery 
advocate, and a warm sympathizer with the oppressed 
people of color. In this connection is to be mentioned 
his long service in the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, etc., commonly called the ‘“Abo- 
lition Society.”” He was elected a member of this— 
on the motion of Dillwyn Parrish—in 1853, and in 
1861 was made one of its secretaries. As secretary 
he served until 1901, when the failure of his health 
occurred, but he was one of the board of managers at 
his decease. 

His interests were represented in many other direc- 
tions. He was one of the organizers, in 1871, of the 
Mutual Aid Association of Friends, which is still use- 
fully active. He was one of those who joined, in 1867, 
in organizing Friends’ Publication Association, out of 
which the present Friends’ Book Association, at 15th 
and Race streets, grew. -His warm interest in histor- 
ical matters led him to promote the formation of 
Friends’ Historical Association, in 1873. Inthe work 
of this society he was joined by a number of Friends 
of both bodies ; the roll of membership contains the 
names of Samuel Parrish, Samuel L. Smedley, Josiah 
W. Leeds, John Story Jenks, John Jordan, Jr., Henry 
M. Laing, Dr. Joseph Thomas, Charles Roberts, 
Charles C. Cresson, William Dorsey, William F. 


| Corbit, Dillwyn Parrish, Anthony M. Kimber, Mor- 


decai Buzby, and John Clement, besides others. . This 
Association continued in active existence until 1890, 
arid still has in charge a valuable collection of docu- 
ments, etc. 

Our friend was one of the first to take an active 
interest in the First-day schools of our body of Friends. 
He assisted in the formation of the Philadelphia First- 
day School Association, and was for many years its 
clerk. In this interest he visited nearly, if not quite, 
all of the yearly meetings, and often expressed his 
gratification in having been thus privileged to extend 
his acquaintance with Friends elsewhere. To the close 
of his life, he was. interested in the moral and religious 
training of children. He was an ardent promoter of 
the children’s paper, Scattered Seeds, and constantly 
distributed many copies at his own expense. 

He was engaged many years in the work of the 
Mission School of Friends at Fairmount avenue and 
Beach street, now the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
ocated at 45% Fairmount avenue. In a group of 
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portraits recently published by the Guild, showing 
eleven of those who had been prominent in the work of 
this Mission, it is notable that eight are deceased : 
Louisa J. Roberts, Comly S. L. Lobb, Anna M. Green, 
Elizabeth J. Levick, Mary, E. Hull, Catharine A. 
Kennedy, William T. Goodwin, Jr., and now Joseph 
M. Truman, Jr. 

He was much interested, always, in the Friends’ 
publications. He was always willing and ready to 
render any service to the INTELLIGENCER. When the 
Journal, now united with the INTELLIGENCER, was 
established, in 1873, by Dr. Joseph Gibbons, he 
contributed to its columns many interesting notes, 
including historical and personal recollections. In 
connection with his work at Friends’ Book Association, 
he prepared. much of the directory for Friends’ 
Almanac. In these and similar labors he took a lively 
and intelligent interest, performing them not merely as 
duties in connection with his occupation but as services 
to the Society itself. 

His manners and tastes were simple. He was 
glad to give of that which he could spare from his own 
modest needs for every good work which appealed to 
him. Few persons are more promptly generous, in 
proportion to their means than he, and few have given 
more of their time and ability to the promotion of 
worthy undertakings. J. 


Friends’ Sciipiure Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 7. 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
GOLDEN Text —Ye search the Scriptures; . . and these 
are they which bear witness of me.—John, v., 39. 
Before study of Lesson read John, v., 30—47. 


Tue lesson dealing with Herod the Great brings us to 
the birth of Jesus. We must turn aside now from the 
history of that time to note the sources of our knowledge 
of the life of the Master. 

Excepting a few references, none of them of any 
special importance, in certain of the writings of Roman 
authors, and excepting also the unreliable apocryphal 
gospels, we are thrown wholly upon the New Testament 
writings for information as to that life. 

The very oldest written references to Jesus are to 
be found in some of the epistles of Paul. These 
however deal with isolated circumstances of his life, or 
isolated facts concerning him ; while therefore they are 
valuable in completing our picture of his character, 
they must stand distinctly secondary to the wonderful 
narratives of the gospel. Of these, the gospel of John 
was written after the others, and from a somewhat 
different point of view ; so that as biography it is less 
important than those others. The three gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke so far ‘“‘agree: in subject, 
order, and language that they are regarded as taking 
a common view of the facts, and are hence called 
synoptic.”’ 

“ Roughly it may be said that of the Synoptists 
Mark exhibits the acts and shorter words of the Lord ; 
Matthew a combination of acts with discourses, ve. 
the latter often grouped together as in the Sermon on 
the Mount; Luke, a second combination of acts with 
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discourses, in which an attempt is made to arrange the 
words and discourses chronologically, assigning to each 
the circumstances which occasioned it.’ (Encyclopedia 
Biblica. ) 

If these three gospels are compared it.is found that 
Matthew and Luke often agree on matters concerning 
which Mark is silent; especially is this true in the 


discburses or sayings of Jesus. This would of course 
indicate a probable source of information common to 
these two and not used by Mark. Moreover, it is 
found that ‘* Mark contains very little that is not found 
in both Matthew and Luke,” and in most instances 
where the order of time seems to have been in the 
mind of the writers, Matthew and Luke agree with 
Mark astothatorder. There seems to be very general 
agreement among New Testament scholars that Mark's 
gospel is the oldest of the three, and that the authors 
of both Luke and Matthew used the material contained 
in it in writing their accounts, both having however 
other sources of information. It is well to remember 
here that none of these gospels contain any statement 
as to their authors ; the authority for the names at the 
head of them is in each instance simply tradition. The 
earliest, and in many ways the most important, reference 
to the gospels in early Christian writings is the following 
from Papias, a Christian of the second century. His 
statement seems to come from a still earlier authority. 


‘Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately, though not indeed in order, 
whatsoever he remembered of the things said or done 
by Christ, for he neither heard the Lord nor followed 
him, but afterward, as I said, he followed Peter, who 
adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, but 
with no intention of giving a connected account of the 
Lord's discourses. . . Matthew wrote the oracles 
[of the Lord] in the Hebrew [Aramaic] language, 
and every one interpreted them as he was able.”’ 

It will be easily seen that this description of Papias 
very well describes the gospel of Mark as we have it, 
and which may therefore be regarded as a gospel of 
Peter, reported by Mark. Matthew, as we have it, is 
plainly not the writing mentioned by Papias. But 
when we observe that it contains, in the Sermon on 
the Mount and elsewhere, the most considerable 
collections of the sayings of Jesus to be found anywhere 
in the gospels, the inference is a very direct one that 
some Greek Christian has combined a translation of 
the “ oracles " referred to by Papias, the recollections 
of Peter as preserved by Mark, and such other accounts 
as he could find, into the gospel as we have it. 

Luke speaks for himself. in the introduction to his 
gospel, freely rendered as follows: “ I also, therefore, 
having investigated all these matters with great caré 
from the beginning, have resolved to write a connected 
history of them.” This third gospel is more 
systematically written than the others, and has 
preserved some important incidents and teachings 
which. the others had overlooked. We may suppose, 
from all the evidence which has been gathered bearing 
on the matter, that the “‘ sayings” or “oracles” of 
Matthew were collected and that the gospel of Mark was 
written before 70 A.D. (the date of the fall of Jerusalem). 
Matthew, substantially as we have it, may be assigned 
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to the latter part of the first century (between 70 and 
100 A. D.), and Luke to the same period or to the 
early years of the second century. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


1902.—Lesson No. 7. Second Month 16. 
THE SECOND PERSECUTION. 


GoLpEN Text.—Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.—Matthew, v., Io. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, v., 25-42. 


AFTER the death of Ananias and Sapphira many 
more believers were added to the Lord, and so great 
was the faith of the people that they even laid their 
sick on beds and couches in the streets, that at least 
the shadow of Peter might fall upon them. The high 
priest, and the Sadducees that were with him, were 
filled with jealousy and again put Peter and John in 
prison. But in the night an angel of the Lord opened 
the prison doors and bade them go again to the temple. 
When the officers reported to the chief priests that they 
had found the prison doors shut and guarded, but no 
prisoners within, ‘‘ they were much perplexed concern- 
ing them whereunto this would grow.” What further 
action was taken by them is recorded in our lesson. 

Gamaliel, who so wisely counseled that the pris- 
oners should not be put to death, was the son of 
Simeon and grandson of the famous Hillel. Of his 
life little is known except that early in the first century 
he lived and taught in Jerusalem, where Saul of Tarsus 
was for some time his pupil; that he was a student of 
Greek literature ; and that he was a member of the 
Sanhedrin. 

The taxing, or more properly, enrollment men- 
tioned in the 37th verse was the same as that referred 
to in Luke, ii. Judas of Galilee, in association with 
‘a Pharisee named Sadduk, was leader of an agitation 
that arose in Judea when that part of Palestine was 
brought under the Roman administration, and the 
governor of Syria instituted a census of the newly 
annexed district. According to Josephus the followers 
of Judas were in most respects like the Pharisees, 
but were distinguished by indifference to death, and 
an unquenchable love of liberty, holding God alone 
to be ruler and lord. Josephus does not say that 
Judas perished and that all his followers were scattered 
abroad, but tells us that the two sons of Judas were 
put to death about 47 A.D. The insurrection of 
Theudas, although first mentioned, really occurred after 
that of Judas. 

The Apostles, in this instance, received the bless- 
ing promised to all those that are’ persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for they at once entered into the 
heavenly state of mind, and rejoiced that they had 
been found worthy to suffer for the cause of Christ. 
They continued to preach the forbidden gospel, and 
as in so many other instances of religious persecution, 
the number of their disciples multiplied rapidly. 

The perseverance shown by the apostles in bearing 
witness to the truth has been a source of strength to 
their followers through all the centuries that have since 
elapsed. When William Lloyd Garrison was cast into 
prison in Baltimore because he published his opinions 
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of the iniquities of the slave trade, he wrote on the 


walls of his cell : 


‘‘A martyr’s crown is richer than a king's ; 

Think it an honor with thy Lord to bleed, 

And glory midst intensest sufferings."’ 
In this case Arthur Tappan, of New York, was the 
angel that opened the prison door, for when the im- 
prisonment became known to him he paid the fine 
imposed by the courts and Garrison was allowed to 
go free. As was the case with the apostles, his pur- 
pose was only strengthened by the sufferings that 
he had undergone, and he soon after started the 
Liberator, and continued its publication until every 
slave in America had been, freed, and the obloquy 
which had so long been his portion was changed to 
esteem and honor. 

History abounds with proofs of the wisdom of 
Gamaliel’s advice to the council, ‘‘ Refrain from these 
men and let them alone, for if this work be of God 
ye will not be able to overthrow them.” In this, as in 
countless other instances, the truth spread more rapidly 
because of opposition. John Wycliffe, who made the 
first translation of the Bible into English, is a note- 
worthy example of this. He opposed many of the 
practices of the Church of Rome, and his teachings 
spread so rapidly that thirty years after his death 
forty-five articles from his books were condemned as 
heretical by the Council of Constance, and thirteen 
years later, to put an end to his influence, his bones 
were dug up and bu:ned to ashes; but “the wind 
blew his ashes to the river and the river gave them to 
the sea,’’ men everywhere sought to know more of 
this man who was so feared by the church, and as they 
read his writings they were convinced. 


ORIENTAL LESSON LIGHTS. 


The following Notes on the ‘ International "’ lessons for Second 
month g, and 16, (the former published in last week's INTELLIGENCER, 
the latter in this week's issue), we take trom the Sunaduy School Times, 
Philadelphia. They are written by Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, a: Schweir, 
Mt. Lebanon, Syria, and have a true oriental. quality 


LESSON OF SECOND MONTH 9. 
“‘ NEITHER said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own.’’ (Acts, v., 32.)— 
The sect of the Essenes which existed before our era 
held that the property of individuals was for the benefit 
of the whole order, as such, and to-day we often hear 
friends say to one another, ‘‘ When you are present, I 
own nothing. I and mine are thine, the house [my 
house] is thine.’’ However, all that we understand 
by this is that the person addressed is heartily wel- 
come to anything for his present needs. 

‘‘At the Apostles’ Feet.”—I have seen distin- 
guished ecclesiastics and military or civil officers sit on 
a cushion on the floor, barefooted, while presents, or 
even children, were placed at their feet. By “ at their 
feet,’ however, we understand “ entirely-at their dis- 

sal.”’ 

‘Sold a Possession, and Kept Back Part of the 
Price." —(vs. 1, 2).—I know to-day persons suffering 
positive wart, which they endure, hoping against hope, 
rather than sell a property and ease their circum- 
stances by the price, so averse are Orientals to parting 
with.possessions (I. Kings, xxi.; 4; Lev., xxv., 23, 24) 
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Therefore, from our standpoint, the sacrifice which | nection or another (as doubtless did the contemporaries 
those Christians made in selling their possessions is | of Gamaliel)that matris nothing, and God is everything. 
unusually great ; but our own pity—some would say | Technically, therefore, the councit had to admit that 
contempt—for those who kept back part of the price | Gamaliel was right. Nevertheless, the doctor showed 
is also great, for they performed the greater and failed | bravery and incurred risk, for it is not so much the 
in the less, as money in the East is less precious than | open legal procedure that most people fear here as the 
property. secret service which is sometimes employed in setting 
“Thou Hast not Lied unto Men, but unto God.” | aside such individuals as Gamaliel who dare to take 
—There had been a time when Peter himself failed to | grounds. such as he took. 

realize this truth. Alas! Orientals, with some others, Theudas and Judas, and their successors.—From 
have not realized it to this day. We have, in the | the standpoint of the Romans, Theudas and Judas were 
East, a species of most curious lying, which does not | rebels and outlaws, but the bulk of the Jews would 
seem to contemplate any deception, and yet itis lying. | regard them as patriots. We are not unacquainted 
For example, we know that an acquaintance has had | with parallel instances in modern times. Individual 

a dangerous surgical operation, and we go or send to | Druses, Maronites, and Greeks have from time to time 
the door to inquire about his condition, and we shall | drawn the sword against the Turkish conquerors and 
be told, “Ad/ah ye salamak’’ (‘‘ He is well”) when the | rulers of this country. One of them, Jusuf Karrem, 

fact is that he is not better at all, and may be dying. | now deceased, drew after him, not four hundred, but 

Another kind of lying, where probably no deception is | thousands, and actually took the field against imperial 

meant, is that at weddings it is customary for each | troops. The government declared him a rebel, but 

guest to donate a gift in money to the bride and bride- | his co-religionists looked upon him as a hero and a 

groom. This is called xakeot, and the person who re- | saint, and say of him that he was “ bullet-proof.” He 

ceives the sum on behalf of the bride announces it to | was often hit, but not hurt. Others who profess to 
the assembled public present as many times larger than | strike for independence and religious freedom collect 
it actually is. no army, and seem to act singly, much after the manner 
LESSON OF SECOND MONTH 16. of Samson, seeking vengeance on what they consider 
the enemy of their race and religion. One of them 


“Then went the captain, . . . and brought carries a cross.as a symbol of opposition to the crescent. 


them, but without violence” (v. 26).—For even in this 
country, where servility is common, the temper of the iain Sia Hee 
populace is an element with which the ruling classes | REFORM RATHER THAN PUNISHMENT. 
(ecclesiastical and otherwise) have to reckon and take Charles M. Skinner in Saturday Evening Post. 
into consideration (Matthew, xiv., 5 ; xxi., 26; xxvi., | Too long the criminal has been a subject of public 
5). Fora great many years past the central authorities | indifference. So that he is caught and punished, the 
have been very anxious to seize upon a certain person } majority of people care little what becomes of him 
whom they regard as a murderer, but whom the people | after, nor do they often question whether or not his 
hold to be a hero. Last year there was a great } punishment is proportioned to his offense. But slowly 
reception in a certaintown. <A dozen officers, thinking } the public opinion on this matteris changing. The work 
he would be in the crowd, were on duty to capture him. } of the reformatories in curing criminals when mere pun- 
He actually brushed against me as he shot past in the | ishments had only made them bitter, and the reluct- 
crowd, brandishing his revolver, and threatening his | ance of juries to find just verdicts, lest the men on 
would-be captors. He is at large yet, because the | trial receive unjust sentences, have shown society to 
people favor him. be wrong in it# theories. Men who sim in ignorance 
“ Lest they should be stoned” (v. 26).—Legal or | are better lifted from their sins than forced to expiate 
official stoning, as indicated in Leviticus, xx., 2, 27. | them, when it is partly the fault of society that they 
It is not practiced here now, but in the excitement of } are ignorant and sinful. A most significant change in 
a quarrel between neighbors, neighboring villages, or | the treatment of the criminal has been made in recent 
the people and the officers, I have seen stones thrown | years by the introduction of the indeterminate sentence 
vigorously. We say so-and-so has been stoned. This | system in several of the States. This puts it into the 
may mean that he has sustained one or two cuts | power of men who may have been harshly judged in 
merely, or that he has been fatally wounded, or even | the first place, and whose mere conviction was penalty 
murdered, as the case may be. enough, to earn their freedom. 

_ “If this counsel or this work be of men, it will be The hope of liberty is in itself a stimulus to effort 
overthrown ; but if it is of God, ye will not be able to | in the reformatory schools and training classes, and 
overthrow them” (vs. 38, 39).—Might Gamaliel, in | the man reproved of the law goes back into the world 
so saying, have had in view the principle laid down in | stronger than when he left it. 

Deuteronomy, xviii., 22, and elsewhere? At any rate, In addition to the parole, or indeterminate sentence, 
the principle of God's sovereignty and man’s nothing- | a few of the States (Massachusetts, notably) have 
ness permeated and permeates Oriental speech, if not | adopted a probation system which goes into operation 
Oriental life. before sentence. Certain men and! women attend trials 

A muleteer tells you that he makes the best | in the lower courts and act as intercessors in cases 
purchases for you ’*thn Allah (‘‘ by the permission of | that promise reform. The probation officer is the 
God"). A servant-girl says, ‘I will eome if God | opposite of the prosecuting attorney, in that the latter 
allows me life.” Every day we hear it in one con- | brings up everything bad against the prisoner, while 












the probation officer finds all that is good. It is no 
longer necessary to confine a man even if he is guilty ; 
he can be placed on parole instead. These probation 
officers can, with a paroled man’s consent, collect his 
wages and give them to his family. He then has no 
power to buy drink or squander his means, and if he 
misbehaves in anywise his liberty is forfeited and he 
can be sent to prison. 

That the warning of an initial arrest suffices in a 
majority of cases is proved by the records, for few of 
the paroled ever imperil their liberty again, and some- 
thing like 4,000 persons are conditionally released in 
the State of Massachusetts every year. It will not be 
alleged in consequence of these mercies that Massa- 
chusetts makes a bad showing in respect to criminal 
records, 

People who misunderstood the nature of these 
reforms cry out that the prisons are made too comfort- 
able ; that sin is encouraged by cleanliness, air, light, 
sufficient food, and the use of books and papers ; that 
prisons ought to be made places of terror, so that the 
hesitating might be frightened from them. If mere 
punishment is the aim, then it were wiser to return to 
old methods and to whip and rack the offenders, put 
them into stocks and pillories, crop their ears, take 
away their property, divorce them from their families, 
deny their civil rights, even take their lives. But did 
those punishments prevent crime, or save society ? No. 
The severer the laws the worse the behavior. When 
stealing was a capital offense thieves abounded in every 
city, they were in every street, they picked pockets in 
the church ; property was not safe either in the home 
or on the person ; highwaymen infested every road. 

As laws modify and the sacredness of life is better 
appreciated, the causes of offense diminish. And de- 
privation of liberty is punishment enough. 

A prison should not be an inferno, but a purgatory. 
The criminal is almost invariably weak of will and 
mind and body ; he does not understand himself or his 
relation to society ; his ideals are wrong, his passions 
have never known check. In this state of barbarism 
he is dangerous, and society in its own defense sends 
him into the exile of a prison. If it does no more, he 
returns, at the end of his senterice, worse than he 
went in. When it opens his cell door it must open 
the way to a new life. The prison must be a school, 
a shop, a church, rather than a place of penitence, for, 
till the mind and conscience are wakened, there will 
be no penitence ; only anger and nursing of revenge. 
Mere punishment consigns its victim to darkness and 
hopelessness, but the probation officer and the reforma- 


is not even doing God's will. And aman may be 
doing God’s work and God's will quite as much by 
hewing stones or sweeping streets as by preaching or 
praying. So the question means just this: Are we 
working out our common everyday life on the great 
lines of God's will ?-[Henry Drummond. ] 
3e 

Gop is ever God, and therefore is ever Love; a 

sun which burns in the meridian forever.—[Farrar. ] 
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A SAINTLY LIFE. 


“THERE are persons in whom the Spirit of God hath 
breathed so bright a flame of love that they do all 
their virtuous acts by perfect choice. Asa 
flame touches a flame and combines in splendor and 
glory so is the spirit of a man united to Christ by the 
Spirit of God. These are the friends of God. They 
have a special unction from above.” 

These words of that distinguished writer Jeremy 
Taylor, describe, not inaptly, the life and character of 
our beloved friend, the late Robert S. Haviland, and 
indicate the source from which he derived his power 
and influence. 

He was not only a man of spotless integrity, but 
his was that rare nobility of spirit that drew all men 
toward himself. His was not only a pure and blame- 
less life, but he manifested that unselfish care for the 
welfare of others, that springs only from a_ heart 
“‘ united to Christ by the Spirit of God.” His fruit- 
fulness in every good work gave evidence that he was 
indeed a “ friend of God.” 

Suddenly at last, and yet not entirely unexpected 
was his departure. Premonition after premonition had 
been mercifully vouchsafed, as if to prepare his friends 
for his translation to a brighter sphere. For more 
than a year we had watched him “ fading heaven- 
ward.”’ 

He died, as an Ambassador for Christ would wish 
to die, in the performance of his duty, in the house of 
worship he loved so well. 

His work in life is finished and he has entered into 
rest. 

‘* How should we mourn like those who are bereft, 
When every pang of grief, 
Finds balm for its relief, 
In counting up the treasures that he left."’ 


‘« Faith, that withstood the shock of toil and time, 
Hope that defied despair, 
Patience that conquered care, 
And loyalty, whose courage was sublime." 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H. B.-HALLOCcK. 


WE must learn to take our faults humbly as 
proofs of our weakness, and use them to increase our 
trust in God and our mistrust of self. Neither must 
we be discouraged at our own wretchedness or give 
way to the thought that we cannot do or bear any 
special thing. Our duty is, while confessing that of 
ourselves it is tmpossible, to remember that God is all- 
powerful.—[Jean Nicolas Green. ] 


a€ 
WE speak of saints and enthusiasts for good, as if 
some special gifts were made to them in middle age 
which are withheld from other men. Is it not rather 
that some few souls keep alive the lamp of zeal and 
high desire which God lights for most of us while life 
is young ?—[ Juliana Horatia Ewing-] 
a€ 
A cau, restful temper grows as self is learning to 
lose itself in God. Such grace tells gradually on the 
daily life: even the minutest detail may be brought 
under the power of God, and carried out in union with 
him.—[T. T. Carter. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than . Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 


Respect for the rights of others lies at the foundation 
of peace, good order, and outward happiness. Human 
society may be said to rest upon it. Whether our 
reason for regarding such rights be the highest—love 
to God'and man—or the lowest—fear of the law—it 
still is true that the first test of all ordinary actions is 
whether they infringe upon the rights of others. 

It will be found, upon considering the test, that it 
reaches far, and penetrates deep. It applies to an 
infinite number of circumstances and actions. In the 
wide scope of our daily life, the enormous variety of 
our relations and services, the duty of considering what 
are the rights of those with whom we deal will recur 
so continually that it may be said to be ever present. 

The ills and woes of which society is conscious are, 
in fact, mostly due to the neglect of this principle. 
We do not believe that our Divine Father wilfully 
causes men to afflict one another. Itis in their freedom 
of action that they do so. They choose to be unjust ; 
they choose not to consider what is due to others ; 
and so hardships and miseries result. 

If this be true, if men cause so large a part of their 
own suffering, it is obvious that these may be remedied 
by right action. The language which in Isaiah is 
ascribed to the Most High closely applies 
to do evil, learn to do well.” 


: “ Cease 


A very little reflection, certainly, will suggest some 
of the countless instances in ,.which we may or may 
not be regarding the rights of others. Do we exact 
too much of those we employ? ‘Do we render right 
service to those who employ us? Do we distribute 
with fairness the outcome of general and common 
effort? Do:we pursue an occupation which injures 
others? Do we crowd others aside in the race of life ? 
Are we withholding, in order to increase our own 
store, what justly should go elsewhere? 

It may be said, no doubt, that it is a part of the 
offense of the ordinary drink-vender that he makes his 
profit by selling to another what will injure him, and 
so disregards justice. The act is harmful to the rights 
of the purchaser, and to those of his family, and very 
probably to others to whom the money spent for drink 


is due. 
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The effort of the vender to enrich himself is at 
the expense of many. It is a violation of their rights. 
We need hardly illustrate this text upon the wider 
and more conspicuous field of public action, to which 
we are compelled so often to allude. Yet it must be 
asked, when we speak of getting ‘“ markets’ for 
ourselves, by force of arms or of overmastering 
“ competition,” whether we are not injuring many 
others. England, for example, long ago, took the 
markets of India for her cotton goods, and silenced 
the native looms. This was a gain to some, but a 
loss to many. We are talking now of the “invasion” 
of Europe by our manufactures. Are we caring for 
or thinking of the working-people and their families, 
whose meagre sustenance we propose to take away ? 
What will it profit mankind that enormous American 
establishments shall gather fresh profits, if the welfare 
of the German workman, or some other, is diminished ? 
Let us be cautious about these things. Let Friends 
especially remind themselves, from time to time, that 
the whole fabric of their ‘‘ Discipline,” as it has grown 
up in two centuries, is built upon and around the 
principle of considering what is due to others. 


THE Committee of the.American Ornithological Union on 
Bird Protection has just issued in pamphlet form its report of 
the work carried on during 1901, which was printed in the Aué 
for last month. 

What is known as the Thayer Fund, consisting of money 
collected by Abbott H. Thayer, a member of the Protection 
Committee, has been utilized during the past year in two gen- 
eral lines of work,--the passage of game protective laws 
through the State legislatures, and the actual protection of the 
birds by wardens. 

Gratifying success is noted in both cases. Eleven States, 
including nearly all on the Atlantic coast, have passed during 
1901 laws practically on the model furnished by the American 
Ornithological Union, which brings the number of States with 
such laws to sixteen. The wardens in charge of different 
breeding grounds of tern, gulls, and other sea-birds report that 
the numbers of birds have noticeably increased, and that il- 
legal shooting and egg taking has been in large measure pre- 
vented. Large millinery concerns in different cities have been 
searched, and in some cases prosecuted where the forbidden 
plumage has been discovered, with the result that the dealers 
are becoming shy of dealing in feathers from protected birds, 
and their hunters have largely ceased their operations. 

For the current year about $4,000 will be needed to keep 
up the work on the lines laid out, and contributions are earn- 
estly desired. Remittances may be sent to the Treasurer's 
Office, §25 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 


WE must remind. our friends that reading matter intended 
for the INTELLIGENCER must reach us by Third-day morning, 
for insertion that week. We keep this notice standing at the 
head of the editorial page, but it seems to be frequently over- 
looked, occasioning disappointment sometimes, when matter, 
received later, cannot be got in. 
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BIRTHS. 

BLACKFAN.—First month 29, 1902, to John and Mary 
(Linton) Blackfan, in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., a son, 
who is named Cyrus Linton Blackfan. 

BUFFINGTON.—At Doe Run, Pa., Twelfth month 11, 
1901, to Edwin P. and Amy J. Buffington, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth L. 

FAXON.—At Kansas City, Missouri, First month 22, 1902, 
to Frank A. and Frances Darlington Faxon, a daughter, who 
is named Frances Darlington. 

ZELLEY.—In Philadelphia, First month 22, 1902, to S. 


Stockton and Jane W. B. Zelley, a son, who is named Amos 
Bacon Zelley. 


DEATHS. 


BASSETT.—At Salem, N. J., First month 28, 1902, Susan 
M., widow of John T. Bassett, in her 81st year ; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

COATES.—First month 4, 1902, at his home, Monmouth, 
Illinois, from the infirmities of age, Cherington Coates, in his 
85th year, only son and last of the children of Samuel and 
Margaret Coates, formerly of Chester county, Pa. 

A widow and two sons and three daughters survive. * 

GRIFFITH.—Durinda Willson Griffith, beloved wife of 
Elisha A. Griffith, died at their home in Boston, N. Y., First 
month 9, 1902, aged very nearly 64 years; a member and 
elder of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She had been ill nearly four weeks, of what was supposed 
to be /a grippe, terminating in pneumonia. She had her 
understanding nearly perfect to the last, and felt a full assur- 
ance of readiness to pass over the river, believing in the prom- 
ise, ‘‘ He that keepeth my sayings shall never see death."’ 

* 

LIGHTFOOT.—Near Brick meeting-house, Cecil county, 
Md., First month 25, 1902, of pneumonia, Lee Garrigues 
Lightfoot, in his 50th year; son of Mary B. and the late 
Thomas Lightfoot, formerly of Upper Dublin, Pa. ; a member 
of Horsham Monthly Meeting. ; 


Interment at Upper Dublin, on the 30th. 
SATTERTHWAITE. —At her residence near Fallsington, 
Pa., First month 22, 1902, Elizabeth Satterthwaite, aged 70 


years ; a consistent member of Falls Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


SHOEMAKER.—In Philadelphia, Pa., First month 23, 


1902, Mary P Shoemaker, wife of Nathan Shoemaker, in her 
63d year. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Purchase, 
N. Y., First month 29. The meeting for ministers 
and elders was held the day previous, with a small 
attendance. No visiting friends were present, and 
some of our own members were prevented by sickness 
and the wintry season. 

The quarterly meeting missed the presence of 
those dear friends whom we have been wont to have 
with us. Some being detained at home by ill health, 
others passed on to the eternal rest. Isaac Wilson 
from Canada came from Philadelphia in the morning 
and returned at evening to meet other engagements, 
and his visit and gospel labors were very acceptable 
to us. Soon after the settlement of the meeting he 
arose and with a few prefatory remarks quoted from 
the Apostle James i., 27: ‘“‘ Pure religion and unde 
filed before God and the Father is this: To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their afflictions, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’’ He said there 
might be questionings concerning a defiled religion, 
and his thought was that merely professing religion 
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and not carrying it out practically in life might and 
would be so described. He quoted at length from the 
teachings of Jesus, bringing beautiful and practical 
lessons to our remembrance stirring our minds to 
greater dedication to known duties. His testimony 
was followed by prayer from a minister from a neigh- 
boring Methodist church, after which the clerk read 
the opening minute of the business meeting. 

After the usual routine a letter was presented, 
which had been directed to Purchase Monthly Meeting 
by O. Edward Janney of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
stating it had been sent to each of their members, over 
16 years of age and in love for those of other fields in 
our heritage it was sent out. The meeting directed 
copies sent to members of our meeting. Near the 
close feeling allusions were made to the beautiful life 
of service of our dear friend, Robert S. Haviland, who 
so recently passed to the higher life. 

After luncheon, served at the meeting-house, 
Friends’ Association met the president, James 5. Havi- 
land, at the table. The subject for the meeting was 
Peace. The secretary, Emily W. Lawton, read the last 
minutes. Jane C. Washburn gave a synopsis of the 
late Peace Convention held in Philadelphia, and Isaac 
Wilson and Phebe C. Wright gave interesting talks on 
peace. A recitation was rendered by Louisa E. Havi- 
land, following the same line of thought, which was 
much appreciated. Near the close a loving tribute was 
given to the memory of our friend Robert S. Havi- 
land, and a feeling expressed that a memorial minute 
be placed upon our record expressing our appreciation 
of his life and labors. 

Martha C. Willets gave a poem, entitled “ Only 
Remembered by What I Have Done.” Remarks fol- 
lowed, and after a brief silence the meeting adjourned 
to meet at Amawalk at the time of next quarterly 
meeting. 5 obey 
Purchase, Second month 3. 





At Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West Chester, 
Pa., on the 28th ult., it was concluded to hold the 
next quarterly meeting (which meets in Wilmington, 
Del.), in two sessions. The length of this meeting it 
being the one just preceding the yearly meeting, is 
often found very wearisome for the proper considera- 
tion of the subjects presented. 


Gop is active, and out of his activity he formed 
all creatures. As in the deep seas in their endless 
movements there is calm beneath, so in God are 
depths of peace as infinite as the activity of his crea- 
tion. So, too, his creatures partake of infinite peace 
and intensely active service. —[T. T. Carter. ] 

se 

Nor till we are ready to throw our very life’s love 
into the troublesome little things can we be really 
faithful in that which is least and faithful also in much. 
Every day that dawns brings something to do, which 
can never be done as well again.—[James Reed. ] 

as€ 
No matter how dark and discouraging the outlook 
may be, have faith in yourselves and in the good 
providence of God. 





ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 


SiXTH-DAY evening, (First month 24), after a pleasant 
mingling with Friends at the Penington we attended 
a meeting held under the auspices of the Young 
Friends’ Association. There were present Unitarians, 
Universalists and Friends, who joined in the consider- 
ation of the subjects presented. It was thought to be 
a profitable occasion. 

Seventh-day, at 20.30 a. m., Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting convened for the first time in joint session, 
and all expressions heard in relation to it were most 
satisfactory. After huncheon furnished by Friends, we 
gathered again under the auspices of the Philanthropic 
Committee, and listened to an interesting address on 
prisun ceform, showing conclusively both the necessity 
and good results from efforts in that direction. 

First-day morning. After spending an enjoyable 
evening, and having had the kind hospitality of our 
friend Sarah E. Gardner, we went at the meeting hour 
to join in service as seemed best. The impressive 
silence both before and after, as well as the attentive 
listening to the spoken word, gave evidence of appre- 
ciation. 

After bidding many of our friends farewell we 
returned for lunch, then made a pleasant call on our 
friend Hannah Bouron, who was unable to attend 
meeting. Leaving the city, then, a short ride brings 
us to Newark, N. J., whence we go by trolley to East 
Orange, to spend the night with our friend Nellie 
Lewnes Porter, whose acquaintance we made at her 
father’s home (Russell Lownes), nine years ago in 
Nebraska. Having heard of the sorrow that had 
recently visited them in the loss of a dear little babe of 
a few months, by pneumonia, we felt in the absence of 
her loving parents we could not refrain from calling to 
extend our love and sympathy. Our stay was neces- 
sarily short, as we left in the morning to spend a few 
hours at Trenton with our friends Henry R. Fell and 
wife, whose hospitality we have so frequently enjoyed. 
We were pleased to find some of their children at 
home, which added to the enjoyment of our visit. 

Coming on in the afternoon to Philadelphia, on 
Third-day morning we went to West Chester, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles by trolley, to attend Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. It was large and very satisfactory. 
After luncheon, and making some arrangements for 
the remainder of the week, we returned to the home of 
our son in Philadelphia, to find a call (by telegram) to 
attend the funeral of our much esteemed friend Asa 
Schooley, but many engagements and the long dis- 
tance made it impracticable. 

Fourth-day, at the early hour of 4.30, I left for 
Purchase, N. Y., to attend the Quarterly Meeting 
there, and notwithstanding the extended travel in- 
curred | felt well repaid in the very favored meeting. 
Feeling as they do, the recent loss of their dear friend 
Robert S. Haviland, the visitor and worker from other 
fields is even more appreciated. I enjoyed the meet- 
ing with our many friends here, but only at the meet- 
ing-house, as I arrived just at the meeting hour. After 
its close a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee was 
held, discussing the subject of Peace. 1 left early to 
return to Philadelphia, and had a few moments to view 
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the great damage done to adjoining property, by the 


terrible explosion in the Park Avenue tunnel in New 
York. It is certainly unfortunate that the carelessness 
of one or two individuals should cause so much loss of 
life and property. I reached Philadelphia, and was safely 
in our son’s home again before 9 o'clock, feeling that 
while the day had been a long and full one, the com- 
fort following obedience was not wanting. 

Fifth day, after some little business matters were 
attended to in the early part of the day, we went at 3 
p. m., by trolley to Edgemont, in Delaware-county, 
where we met by our kind friend Mordecai T. Bartram, 
and were soon in his home. In the evening Mordecai 
and his son accompanied me to a meeting appointed 
at Newtown Square, about three miles away. We were 
surprised to find so many willing te come out in the 
cold and snow. I feel on this as on many previous 
occasions that much credit is due those that must have 
spent much time and effort in giving notice and inviting 
people to these special meetings. Returning to the 
Bartram home, we enjoyed a restful night. We went 
with our friend Mordecai to dine with an aged aunt 
(Mary Pratt) and family, where we enjoyed a few hours 
in a most pleasant manner. Among the recollections 
and records of the past here, was a book containing a 
list of the names of all visiting Friends and their com- 
panions that have attended Newtown Meeting since 
1828. Among them we find many whom we remem- 
ber from our youthful days. 

On our return from this pleasant visit we made a 
short call on William Botting and wife, a young couple 
who came here from Canada a few years ago, who, 
while not in membership with Friends, seem to enjoy 
and appreciate the companionship very much. We 
spent the evening at Mordecai’s, in company with a 
number of Friends and others that had been invited 
in. Feelings of appreciation and thankfulness were 
voiced both upon the bended knee and from youthful 
lips and hearts when the farewells were being said. 

Isaac WILSON. 
White Horse, Penna., Second month 1. 


JOHN GRIFFITH'S JOURNAL. 


1 HAVE just finished the reading of John Griffith's journal. 
published in 1780, four years after his death. His travels and 


labors in the ministry were indeed remarkable. 
journal well pays the reading. 
In the crowd of later reading matter such experience as his 
is too often overlooked. i na. P. 
Rock Falls, Hlinots. 


I think his 


Henry O. FANNER, the American negro painter, whose suc- 
cess in his art has made him quite famous, has made a tour in 
Palestine, for the purpose of studying the scenes and places 
most closely connected with the history of Bible times. The 
result of his trip is a series of paintings, depicting familiar in- 
cidents in the Bible, which will first be shown in 7he Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


In resenting a slur upon Irish illiteracy, the Boston /#/of 
calls attention to the fact that in Ireland, ‘‘among the appli- 
cants for marriage certificates in 1901, 86.8 per cent. of the 
husbands and 89.8 per cent. of the wives could read and 
write.’’ 

Ir is said that in Montreal, out of 38,000 voters 21,330 will 
be unable to cast their ballots in the mayoralJty election because 
of non-payment of taxes and water rates. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—On First-day afternoon, First month 26, 
quite a good sized audience assembled in the Young Men's 
Christian Association building of Lancaster to attend the 
Friends’ Association. The president opened the meeting by 
reading the 13th chapter of I. Corinthians. The minutes of the 
last meeting, as well as those of the special meeting, were read 
by the secretary, 

The minutes of the special meeting stated that the follow- 
ing offices were elected for the ensuing year : Edwin Gilbert, 
president ; Clarkson Whitson, vice-president ; Edith Cooper, 
recording secretary ; Sarah H. Gilbert, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Robert J. Houston, treasurer. 

M. T. Garvin, Lucy Arnold, and Elizabeth P. Griest were 
appointed to serve fhroughout the year as the committee to 
arrange for religioug meetings. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is to be custodian of the fund given by the Philanthropic 
Committee of Little Britain Monthly Meeting for the expenses 
of travelling ministers attending these meetings. The hour of 
the regular meeting was changed from 2.30 to 3 p.m. An 
acknowledgment of $10 contributed to Young Men's Christian 
Association, and $2 to the janitor was read by the secretary. 

The subject of the day, ‘‘ Longfellow and his works,’’ was 
then taken up. Virginia Griest recited ‘‘ The Day is Done,"’ 
and Clinton Arnold read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Longfellow’s 
Life and Religion.’ He alluded to many poems which have 
become household favorites, and portrayed the beautiful, genial 
spirit which was characteristic of the poet. James D. Law 
then read some verses of his own production. He prefaced 
his article by saying he had ‘‘a short poem on a Longfellow."’ 
This was an able effort, and was greatly enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. A general discussion followed, in which Thomas Whit- 
son, James D. Law, Dr. Buehrle, Rev. William R. Lord, and 
others participated. At the close of these remarks Dr. Buehrle, 
called attention to and read the sonnet entitled ‘‘ Nature.’’ 
‘*Lead Kindly Light ’’ was sung, and sentiments from Long- 
fellow's writings were given by many present. 

The president announced that the new officers would take 
charge of the next meeting, and the secretary read the appoint- 
ments and announced that the question of ‘‘ Women’s responsi- 
bility as citizens "’ would be considered at the next meeting. 
The Association closed with a brief silence. E. P. G. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met 
Sixth-day evening, First month 24. After the reading of the 
minutes, the program for the evening was taken up. 

A reading, ‘‘ Pictures in the Heart,’’ was given by Anna 
F., Butcher, followed by a recitation, entitled ‘‘ Grandmother's 
Sermon,”’ by Alice Ambler. 

Annie F, Ambler gave a good report on Current Topics, 
which was followed by a beautiful selection called ‘‘ Poor 
House Nan,’’ read by Sarah Tomlinson. 

An excellent paper on ‘‘ The Essential and Non-Essentials 
of Religion ’’ was prepared and read by Anna Davis. 

Isaac Roberts presented us with two short selections, each 
containing a good lesson for all. 

Meeting adjourned to meet Second month 21, 1902. 

C. W. B. Sec. 


HorsHamM, Pa.—A meeting of the Horsham Friends’ As- 
sociation was held First month 26. After a few moments’ 
silence Howard T. Hallowell read a chapter from Proverbs. 
This was followed by a reading by Henrietta Kinsey, ‘‘ Learn- 
ing to be Glad,"’ written by Elizabeth Powell Bond. The 
leading thought was that we can cultivate gladness, just as we 
can any other habit. 

Harry Schafer recited the eighth Psalm. Sarah Jarrett 
gave a brief sketch of the life of Samuel M. Janney, which 
will be followed, next month, by an extract from Janney's His- 
tory of Friends. Agnes Walton read a paper on the ‘‘Influence 
of Friends,’ in which she showed by several fine quotations 
from prominent writers how much Friends have done for the 
world. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton then addressed the Association on 
the’subject"of ‘‘ William Penn's Holy Experiment.'’ He was 
listened to_with interested attention. Hejshowed us how Wil- 
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liam Penn's thoughts have been embodied in our present form 


of government but said that in Switzerland and the western 
part of our own country, the real idea of William Penn's plan 
of government is best exemplified. In Switzerland especially, 
no representative of the people is allowed to act without the 
consent of the majority of his constituents. This is called a 
referendum. William Penn taught the beautiful doctrine of the 
Unity of the Spirit even though individuals take different views 
of the same subject ; a doctrine, which had Friends always 
lived up to, would have prevented the divisions in our Society. 
Dr. Walton considers that Friends have a work to do in politi- 
cal affairs. 

After sentiments and the usual silence, the meeting ad- 
journed until Second Month 23. A. M. J., Sec. 


SOLEBURY, Pa.—Much interest was manifested in the 
Young Friends’ Association last First-day, 26th. It was the 
occasion of the inauguration of new officers, and the following 
were accepted as nominated: president, George Ely ; vice- 
president, Hugh W. Michener; secretary and treasurer, 
Martha Simpson ; corresponding secretary, F. W. Price. 

Frederic Smith reported on History, commenting on the 
Venzuelan question. A discussion ensued, in which the 
opinion was developed that a nation was not to be held for the 
various financial investments of a citizen. Seth Walton, R. M. 
Price, and Ely J. Smith spoke with feeling on the matter. 

Walter Charter read an excellent paper on current topics, 
after which Agnes Ely read the Introduction to the Discipline. 
Eastburn Reeder then delivered an interesting discourse on 
the ‘‘ Early Persecutions of Friends.’’ After a recitation by 
Hannah Lownes, Martha White read a ‘‘Definition of Prayer,’’ 
which was an excellent paper. 

The usual silence closed this, one of our most successful 
meetings, and we adjourned to meet the second First-day in 
Second month. F. W. P. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—Despite the forbidding 
weather, an encouraging audience gathered on the evening of 
the Ist inst., at the meeting of the Friends’ Association, and 
all felt that they had been well repaid for the effort expended. 
The address by Isaac H. Hillborn on ‘‘ Home,’’ was full of 
good and helpful thoughts. Each one was reminded that he 
was an integral part of his home, and that therefore certain 
duties and responsibilities rested upon him. As home is the 
fountain from which all social streams flow, the fountain must 
be kept pure. 

After an enjoyable recess, Joseph C. Emley explained the 
attitude of Mayor Seth Low and Bishop Potter on the ‘‘ Sunday 
opening '’ of saloons, which is now a burning question in New 
York City. Warren E. Emley gave a description of the mag- 
nificent palace built by the ‘‘ crazy king of Bavaria,"’ and 
Charles P. Suplee presented an interesting sketch of the life of 
Frederick Douglass, the negro orator and statesman. 

An interesting program has been prepared for the next 
meeting, on the 15th inst. =a 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A large meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at Joseph John Watson's, First month 24. 
After the meeting was called to order by the vice-president. 
the minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Samuel C. Eastburn continued his paper,on ‘‘ Some Founda- 
tion Stones of Pennsylvania."’ He read the Charter granted 
by Charles II. to William Penn ; which was the first stone that 
made the founding of Pennsylvania possible. Other interest- 
ing things were also spoken of. 

Marion N. Osmond then read ‘‘A Quaker Service,’’ which 
described the feelings of a stranger at a first attendance of a 
Quaker meeting. In the question box which followed, several 
live questions were answered by the persons to whom they 
were given. Sarah F. Row gave a reading entitled ‘‘ The 
Best That I Can.”’ 

The query as to the ‘‘ Proper Observance of the Sabbath "’ 
called for expression from Andrew M. Bye and others. 

The nominating committee offered the names of officers to 
serve during the ensuing year. , 

The executive committee reported and after roll call and a 
short silence the Association adjourned to meet at the home 
of Edward Palmer, Second month 21. A: P., Sec. 
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Woopstowny, N. J.—First month 30, the Young Friends’ 
Association convened in the lecture-room of Bacon Academy, 
at 7.45 p.m. The meeting was opened by Abbie Woolman, 
who read a selection from Longfellow, entitled ‘The Singers." 

Under new business a communication from the secretary 
of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten"’ appointed at Sandy Spring, was 
read, and after a few remaks referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Literature Committee reported having finished the 
study of the life of Aaron M. Powell, and that it is now their 
intention to present the book to the First-day School. 

The program for the evening was for the most part con- 
ducted by the younger members. A paper, entitled: ‘‘ What 
are Proper Social Diversions ?"' was prepared by Frank A. 
Grier. He said that society like everything else, has been 
passing through a gradual evolution. The benefit derived 
from any social diversion lies in the combination of interest 
and amusement, in occupation which does not require too 
much thought, and in pleasure which does not demand too 
much mental or physical effort. 

The discussion was opened by Edna V. Thomas and Edith 
Flitcraft. Many thought the greatest sin lies in the excess of 
such diversions. Some thought even that to be better than 
gossiping. 

A very interesting article was read on the attitude of early 
Friends toward music. Izetta B. Allen said, ‘‘ Music is not a 
dead language, but is full of inspiration and beauty, and has a 
realm of its own."’ 

Elizabeth L. Davis, said, ‘‘ Respecting all amusements, 
the question is not so much whether they are beneficial, but 
rather whether they are injurious,’’ 

Adjournment followed after a short silence. 

Mm. GS. ‘See. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association met 
with Georgina Hopkins, at her home in Northside, First 
month 26. The program opened with a reading by Charles 


Johnson from Washington Gladden's book, ‘‘ What is Left of 
the Old Doctrines ?"’ 


The paper of the afternoon was by Nathaniel Murray on 
the subject, ‘‘ The Divisions of the Society, and Doctrines 


Taught by Each."’ It was a careful and concise history of the 
two main branches of the Society, as well as the ‘‘Wilburites,’’ 
and ‘‘Gurneyites,’’ and other divisions of Orthodox Friends. 
The paper suggested difference in the views of each branch, 
and brought out prominently the chief characteristics of 
Quakerism. ‘ 

Pierce Cadwalader read a sermon by Rev. Howard Melish, 
which answered the question ‘‘ What is Religion ?*’ and the 
program closed with Edna Hopkins reading a poem entitled, 
**My Task.”’ GRACE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE Audubon Society held its regular monthly meeting on 
Fourth-day evening, the 29th ult. In the election of officers 
for the next semester, William Roberts was elected president ; 
Mabel Hollingshead, secretary ; W. S. Cummings, treasurer. 

On Sixth-day evening Dr. Appleton gave the second of his 
series of Shakespearean readings. The play was ‘‘ The 
Tempest,’’ and he was assisted by Prof. Hayes, Dr. Battin, 
and Pheebe Scheibley. 

An address will be made to students and friends of the 
College on Fifth-day afternoon of this week, by Dr. Le Baron 
Russell Briggs, Dean of Harvard College. On First-day 
afternoon, as an introduction for the visitor, Dean Bond read 
selections from his new book, ‘‘School, College, and 
Character."’ [This excellent work was reviewed in FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, in the issue of Twelfth month 7. ] 

Studies in the second semester of the College year began 
with this week. 

Dr. Baxter, professor of chemistry, spent the close of last 
week at his home in Boston. 

On First-day morning, in meeting, Dr. Holmes spoke of 
the value of building our characters so strong in daily life that 
we shall have no fear when great tests come. A. M. W. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The present enroll- 
ment of pupils is 180. This isthe school's tenth year. When 
it opened, in the autumn of 1892, the boarding pupils numbered 
18; this last autumn they numbered 99—boys 67, girls 32. 

The average age of the pupils has increased materially. 
The school now has a larger percentage of young men and 
young women than ever before. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Dr. GeorGe A. Barton, head of the Department of Biblical 
Literature and Semitic Languages of Bryn Mawr College, has 
been granted a year's leave of absence, for 1902-1903, in 
order that he may act as Director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Palestine. This school was opened in 
October, 1900. Its quarters are in Jerusalem, and its support 
and management are in the hands of some twenty institutions 
in America. It is under the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and the American Archzlogical Institute. 

Dr. Barton is well known to readers of the INTELLIGENCER. 
His excellent paper, on Elements of Peace Doctrine in the Old 
Testament, read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, was pub- 
lished in our columns.a few weeks ago. 

A local correspondent from Langhorne, writing in the 
Newtown, Pa., Enterprise, says : 

‘‘Our entire community was saddened on hearing of the 
unexpected death of J. Howard Marshall, of typhoid fever. 
He with his family went to the city some two months ago. He 
was taken sick a few days afterward, went to Atlant c City, but 
not improving there, returned to Philadelphia and the fever 
developed, ending in his death. He will be greatly missed, as 
he took a lively interest in all local matters and improvements, 
and was an active spirit in many of them. His family and 
friends have the sympathy of all in their bereavement. He 
loved the country and country life, and his neighbors, rich or 
poor, were alike to him.”’ 


Edward Williams, of Buckingham, Pa., a Swarthmore 
graduate of 1901, who is a United States teacher in the Philip- 
pine Islands, stationed at Daraga, in the province of Albay, 
has written letters to his family at home, some of which have 
been published. At the close of one, at present under our 
notice, he speaks of having invited two young men, Filipinos, 
to take supper with him, and adds: 

‘‘We three got supper and had a good time doing it. I 
forgot they were not American boys ; in fact, there is not any 
difference to mention. I am getting to look entirely differently 
on the people over here ; some of them in my class seem nicer 
than many Americans, and are very bright. I cannot see any 
of the ‘treachery’ that so many people talk of. 1 would trust 
these young men as much as I would any stranger."’ 

In a letter written at Leipsic, Germany, on the 22d ult., 
Prof. J. Russell Smith says : 

‘‘ Henrietta and 1 have been passing the winter very 
pleasantly as students in the University in this city. I have 
also been in a position to visit schools, both here and in Jena, 
and see what is the practice as well as the theory of German 
education The result of my searchings thus far is a height- 
ened appreciation of, and confidence in, my own land. As 
soon as lectures close for this semester (early in Third month), 
| expect to go to England, where | shall spend some weeks in 
studying industrial, commercial, and educational conditions. 
Henrietta will go to Italy with some friends, and | will there- 
fore go alone.”’ 


THE little city of Grand Rapids, in Wisconsin, has for 
years maintained a successful telephone exchange on the 
coéperative plan, with very low rates for service. It is an ob- 
ject lesson for other communities. The story of the steps by 
which the system was established is told in detail in the Review 
of Reviews for this month. 


THERE is a woman living at Otisville, N. Y., who claims to 
have seen Fulton’s boat, Clermont, make its first successful 
trip up the Hudson. She is 108 years old. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE important volume just issued by The Macmillan Co., New 
York, ‘‘A Sketch of Semitic Origins,’’ by Dr. George A. Bar- 
ton, of Bryn Mawr College, is quite too extensive to be suffi- 
_ ciently noticed under this heading, and must be reserved for a 
more careful and full consideration. 

The book is an attempt to sketch, if not to trace distinctly, 
‘* the course of Semitic evolution ''—7. ¢., to write the history, 
especially in a social, political, and religious sense, of those 
people of the Eastern countries called Semites, because of the 
one-time supposition that they descended from Shem, one of 
the sons of Noah. Chief among the Semites, so far as our 
interest is concerned—for we derive our religion from them— 
are the Hebrews, but in a study of their racial family a much 
greater field than little Palestine must be surveyed, and this 
Dr. Barton does. He considers many other peoples. He 
begins by a search into the evidence as to the place where the 
Semites originated, and concludes that it was probably northern 
Africa, from which they passed into Arabia, their earliest 
Asiatic home. : 


The work makes 355 pages. The price is $3.00. 

In the AWantic, this month, J. T. Trowbridge, (now come 
to be a man of seventy-five) contributes Reminiscences of Walt 
Whitman, whose acquaintance he had for forty years, and 
enlivens them by some characteristic stories. Henry L. Nelson, 
the Washington correspondent, has a résumé of President 
Roosevelt's ‘‘Three Months,’’ and prophesies his success. 
Edward M. Shepard, who was beaten by Seth Low in the 
mayoralty contest in New York, reviews the politics of that 
city. There is a liberal share of poetry. 


Florence Morse Kingsley, famous as the author of ‘Titus : 
A Story of the Cross,’’ a book which, it is said, has sold a 
million and a half copies, is to become the editor of a Children's 
Page in the Ladies’ Home Journal. Its title will be ‘‘ The 
Good-Time Garden,’’ and Mrs. Kingsley will be the ‘‘ Garden 
Mother.’’ Hamilton W. Mabie, it is also announced, will 
conduct a department in the same magazine, dealing with 
books, authors, and literary subjects in general. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, have just issued two 
books by members of the faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘ The Theory of Prosperity,’’ by Professor S. N. Pat- 
ten ; and ‘‘ The English Chronicle Play,’’ by Professor Felix 
E. Schelling. 


The Public, Chicago, weekly, edited by Louis F. Post, is to 
be changed in price, from $1.00 to $2.00 per year in a few 
weeks,—at the close of its fifth year. It may be classed as a 
‘* radical "’ journal, but most of its contentions are hardly open 
to dispute by people of brotherly love. 


RELIEF AND EMPLOYMENT. 
THE Northern Association for the Relief and Employment of 
Poor Women (Philadelphia), will have its annual Donation 
Day on Fourth-day next, the 12th instant, at its home, the 


House of Industry, 702 Green street. Donations in money or 
in dry-goods or groceries will be very acceptable, and muslins, 
colored flannel, and canton flannel are particularly needed. 

The card sent out by the managers says the need for the 
Association's work is found to be ‘‘as urgent as ever,"’ this 
winter. And the Report for 1901 (the 57th; the Association 
was organized in 1844), adds that: ‘‘ We have lost by death 
many of our most liberal contributors, and must now depend 
upon the present generation for the co’ tinued support of one 
of the oldest charitable institutions of the city."’ 

The plan is to give employment rather than alms. Last 
year 7 women were employed in the House, and 36 outside. 
Garments are made up for other charitable institutions and 
organizations, without charge, and a list of fourteen is given 
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in the report, who availed themselves last year of this arrange- 
ment—helpful to all parties. 

The president of the Association is Caroline S. Jackson, 
3117 N. 16th street, the treasurer Anne M. Griscom, 622 
Marshall street. 


THE SIMPLE CHURCH. 


[A valued friend in the West sends us the following, suggesting its 
republication. ] 
I'vE been to Quaker meeting, wife, and I shall go again ; 
It was so quiet and so neat, so simple and so plain ; 
The angels seemed to gather there; from off the other shore, 
And fold their wings in quietness, as tho’ they'd been before. 


There was no high-priced organ there, no costly singing choir, 
To help you raise your hearts to God, and holiness inspire ; 
But sitting still in silence, we seemed to feel and know 

The still, small voice that entered in and told the way to go. 


The walls were free from paintings and costly works of art, 
That in our modern churches seem to play so large a part ; 
For it seems they each endeavor to please the eye of man, 
And lose all thoughts of plainness in every church they plan. 


The windows had no colored glass, to shed a gloom around, 
But God's pale sunlight entered, unrestrained and all unbound, 
And centered in a little spot, so bright, it seemed to me 

A glimpse of brightness, somewhat like our future home will be. 


There was no learned minister, who read as from a book, 

And showed that he had practiced his every word and look ; 

But a sermon full of wisdom was preached by an old Friend, 

That took right hold of all our thoughts, and held them to the 
end. 


He used no long, high-sounding words and had a sing-song 
way 

In drawing out his sentences, in what he had to say ; 

But told the truth, and told it so that every one who heard, 

Seemed to feel the prompting Spirit, more than just the spoken 
word. 


There was no pulpit decked with flowers of beauty, rich and 
rare, 

And made from foreign costly woods, almost beyond compare ; 

But plain and simple as the truths that we had that day heard, 

The common painted gallery did much to help the word. 


There was no bustle, noise, or stir, as each one took his seat, 
But silence settled over all, so solemn, but so sweet, 

As each one in his quiet way implored for strength to know 
The right from wrong in everything, and asked the way to go. 


It seemed, when I was there, wife, so peacefnl and so still, 
That I was in God's presence, and there to do his will ; 
This simple, peaceful quiet did more to move my heart 
Than any worship yet had done, with all its show and art. 


I'm going there again, wife, and you will like it too ; 
1 know what it has done for me—'twill do the same for you ; 
And you, when once you've entered through the plain but open 
door, 
Will wonder why you've never tried the simple church before. 
—l. D. Valentine. 


Tue Philadelphia Record will be offered for sale at public 
auction, May 15, in the Bourse building. There will be offered 
9,050 shares of the capital stock of $100 par value, and 
$470,009 first mortgage bonds, bearing 6 per cent. inter- 
est. The capital of the Record is $1,000,000, divided into 
10,000 shares at $100 each. 


A NEw bridge across the St. Lawrence River at Montreal, 
‘* which is to be one of the largest in the world,’ is to be built 
in the near future, to cost about $10,000,000. The total length 
of the bridge is to be 8,800 feet, and the longest span 1,260 
feet. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A BOY AND WILD ORCHIDS. 


Ir must have been in his boyhood days at the old 
stone school-house just west of the village, that the 
beautiful fact of the wild things first dawned upon him. 
He could not even then remember a time when he did 
not know hepatica, blood-root, and sweet saxifrage, 
not only by sight and by name, but as near and dear 
acquaintances—knew as if by instinct whither to guide 
his steps to those spots in the woods where he would 
find the first sweet volunteers full blown. 

At this distance, I know even less than Ae knew 
then, whether he felt some fine change in the relenting 
air, or whether the great sun sent the same sort of 
quickening quivers at once through his young blood, 
and through the swelling buds under the brown leaves 
in the woods, but this I know verily, that if on a 
certain sunny day in April he was sure the hepaticas 
were out, he was just as sure to find them. 

My boy cared little for the wild games of his 
schoolmates who were mostly older than he, though 
he would join them sometimes to the length of keeping 
score at the noon-time ball games, leaning the while 
against the great hollow chestnut tree by the meeting- 
house stables, and marking the boys and girls as they 
made home in turn. 

But to him the happiest phases of the game, were 
such times as the ball was lost in the deep woods and 
all quitted the field on the common and began the vital 
errand of hunting for it among the young oaks and 
huckleberry bushes. 

In this, as in many ways beside, their light was his 
shadow and he had little joy of his school-fellows. And 
so it came about, that he learned to know the good 
arbor vite bushes down in the ancient Quaker 
burying-ground near the school, and learned to look 
upon them as confidants of his heart and guardians of 
his peace. 

Day after day far into the autumn, he was wont 
to take his lunch kettle thither and enjoy his noon 
hour quietly among the myrtle and vetch vines in the 
lee of these good bushes, family trees one might 
almost say, that threw their shadows over the graves 
of his forefathers, and delighted his sense when he 
crushed their twigs by resting against them, or gave 
out their balsamic odor under the rays of the warm 
sun of noon. Great was his joy, after the long restraint 
of winter, when the first warm days permitted his 
return to this retreat. 

It was quite by chance, during a huckleberrying 
excursion into the sandy woods just over the graveyard 
wall, that the boy first made his acquaintance with the 
moccasins. A long time he sat absorbed before the 
drooping head of one of the purple flowers, quaintly 
ornamented about by greenish pennants, the while he 
could hear his schoolmates at the wild game of deer 
and hounds, making the woods. re-echo and silencing 
the scared thrushes in their boisterous chase. 

While sitting thus absorbed in this new and rare 
acquaintance, he heard a rustle amongst the bushes 
and a whish of twigs, and almost before he was aware 
of it, a panting girl had brought up, in surprise, before 

the contemplative figure of the boy seated cross-legged 


in the sandy woods before the blooming moccasins. 

The girl was somewhat older than he, a saucy 
hoyden, freckled and flushed, with hair half free from 
the ribbon, and sun-bonnet hanging down her back. 
She wore a plain print frock and her button shoes 
showed an intimate acquaintance with the pebbly soil * 
and all that is and grows, thereon. 

She gave the boy a half contemptuous glance. 
‘‘ Why don’t you come and play withus?” The boy 
was not a good runner, and it was hot weather. There 
was a pause which became rather an embarrassed one 
for the boy. He asked her what flower he had 
discovered. ‘‘ Oh, that is a moccasin! plenty of ‘em 
on the mountain and some on the barrens too, where 
the ground pine grows. But why don’t you come 
with us?” she insisted. The boy said he would 
rather hunt moccasins. Did she think there were 
more in the woods ? 

“Oh, yes, plenty down near old Davy’s cabin, 
only his hogs and chickens run over ’em so much 
they’re pretty nigh trampled out. But come and 
hound awhile.”’ 

The boy still declined. “I’m going then,” she 
said, “I’m way behind now.” And with a careless 
toss of her head she was off and down the hill. He 
heard her voice now and then through the woods, 
calling, and later in the meadow, running to catch up 
with the pack. 

Such holidays as were vouchsafed the scholars in 
the spring, were taken up in excursions to “the 
mountain ’’ a considerable hill about a mile to the 
southwest. It was on one of these trips that the boy 
found in a bog in the dark woods, a strange plant 
which no one could name for him until the teacher 
came to his relief and called it beard tongue. It was 
a plant with a ruff of thick dark green leaves midway 
up the stem, and at the summit a strange brownish 
gaping flower with a few long fantastic nectaries 
radiating about its head as though it were some floral 
Medusa—in all, a wondersome production which caused 
the boy to ponder. 

In those early school days it was the boy and the 
boy only. Then it began to be the boy and I together. 
He came into my life ever sogradually. I would find 
him gazing curiously up at me, and I in turn would 
look long, and withal, a little regretfully down at him, 
yet there were two of us—no help for it—now he, 
now I, then a strange companionship. 

One day our sister came in from the woods with 
some friends. They had been herborizing. The plant 
they brought had a slender brownish-red stem with 
only a few sheathing scales for leaves, and bearing a 
number of purplish nodding flowers whose crinkled 
corollas were so sweet and shy that they scarce peeped 
beyond the calyxes. The strangest thing about it was 
the root which was white and thick, and had many 
tooth-like branches giving it the look of coral. 
coral-root they called it. 

In all our summer walks, until then, neither the 
boy nor I had ever seen it, though all the while it 
grew out boldly and in plenty by the path in the woods, 
which was worn (so the legend goes) by Malcolm 
McLeod and his good, ugly wife, Ailsie, a humble 
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Scotch couple, who lived together years back in a 
little house at the edge of the woods, which is now but 
a mound with a fine walnut tree springing from it. 

They faithfully fulfilled their strict Scotch tenets, 
went weekly over this path,—made it perhaps, on their 
frequent trips to the little Protestant church by the 
river. So itis a straight and narrow way, a worthy 
path—worthy of grace at the hands of the coral-root 
that elects to spring beside it. 

Freshman days at the Quaker College still found 
my boy and me together, though I was losing my hold 
upon him little by little, and was forced to ramble more 
and more alone. The time found us set down in the 
midst of a beautiful rolling country, well wooded and 
watered by many streams. In those early college 
days it was our good fortune to enjoy abundant leis- 
ure in the early year. Thoughts of those long Fourth- 
day and Seventh-day afternoons at liberty with the 
boy, return to me constantly; especially with the 
early May, with the joyous songs of the thrushes, and 
a whole country just beginning to clothe itself in tender 
foliage. The woods brightened here and there by 
splendid sheets of dogwood blossoms and the broad 
white cymes of arrowwood and cornel. 

It was at this season that jealous botanists would 
appear from time to time, bringing in a few yellow 
lady slippers from the woods. I innocently but 
vainly asked the fortunate possessors of those choice 
flowers, where they might be found, but was met 
sometimes with the vague answer that they grew “in 
this region”; from others I had it that they were not 
at liberty to tell, or further, I was told plainly that 
their haunts were kept a secret by the few who knew 
of them in order to save them from vandalism. 

E. Newiin WILLIaAMs. 
“ The Hedges,’’ New Hope, Pa. 
( To be. Continued.) 


LANDS “LEASED” TO 
CATTLEMEN. 

Washington Dispatch ad. inst. to Philadelphia Ledger. 
SECRETARY Hitcucock signed yesterday what is 
known as the Lemon lease of the Standing Rock Sioux 
lands. This lease covers a tract of 780,000 acres in 
the northwestern portion of the reservation. The lease 
requires that the cattlemen shall fence in the tract 
which is to be turned over to them with a barbed wire 
fence. The posts are not to be cut on the reservation. 
The boundaries of the tract have been run in such a 
way as to cut out several mission churches, schools, 
and stations, so that they will not be overrun by cow- 
boys and cattle. A provision was inserted, allowing 
each Indian head of a family within the borders of the 
leased tract to graze cattle to the number of 100 pro- 
vided he would fence in the land required to graze his 
herd, forty acres being allowed to each animal. The 
Government agrees to furnish the wire to the Indians, 
but the latter must cut the posts, haul them and per- 
form all the labor of the fencing, The lease runs for 
five years, and the rental is 3 3 10 cents per acre. 
The Indian Office fixed 3 cents as the minimum price 
per acre which would be entertained in the bids. 
Seventeen days elapsed between the advertising for 
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bids and the opening of the same. A number of Indian 
families engaged in cattle raising live within the boun- 
daries of the leased tract. 

It is said by the Indians and those acquainted with 
their situation that practically none of them will be able 
to do the amount of fencing required, and that, unless 
they are willing to risk having their herds absorbed by 
those of the cattlemen, they will be obliged to abandon 
their homes. The Indian who has 100 head of cattle 
would require 4,000 acres of land, which would neces- 
sitate the building of ten miles of fence. The Indian 
herds range all the way from twenty animals to sixty- 
six. Even those who have but twenty head would be 
required to build more fence than the individual Indian 
unaided would be able to construct in a single season. 
The cattlemen are to turn in their herds April r. 

As if foreseeing that the proposition to have the 
Ind:ans fence in their grazing land was impossible of 
execution, the Indian Office has inserted in the leases 
a provision that the Indians may graze their cattle 
within the leased tract on paying the lessees $1.20 a 
year for each animal. It is understood that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has decided to sign another lease, 
known as the Walker lease, which will drive an even 
larger number of Indians from their homes. 

Recognizing the iniquity of the “ permit ” system of 
grazing the white man’s cattle on the Indian’s land, 
the Department has issued am order against it. The 
Indians themselves, however, are to be permitted to 
graze any excess of cattle they may have over the 
number 100, on their unoccupied lands, by paying 
$1 per head per annurm into the tribal fund. 

The Indians affected by these leases are, many of 
them, those who surrendered with Sitting Bull, in 
1881, and embrace some of the best elements of the 
Sioux nation. They have abandoned the old-time 
Indians’ ways, and, in obedience to the policy of the 
Indian Office, endeavored to become self-supporting 
by cattle raising. The signing of the leases, which 
seems to be a sudden reversal of the Government 
policy towards these Indians, and the abrupt and hasty 
manner in which it has been accomplished, are much 
criticised by those who are interested in the welfare of 
the Indians. J. M. C. 


SouTH CAROLINA and Mississippi are the only two States 
now in which the negroes outnumber the whites. In Louisiana 
the relative decrease of negroes has been very marked, but in 
Alabama and Florida the relative proportion of negroes has 
increased. The black population appears to be concentrating 
in the low and warm regions of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Tue World's Fair at St. Louis, it is promised, will cover 
1,200 acres, at an estimated cost of construction of $30,000. 000. 
The construction cost of the Paris Exposition was $9,000,000 ; 
of the Chicago Exposition, $18,000,000; of the Bufialo 
Exposition, $10,000,000. 


SCATTERED throughout the various Washington departments 
are hundreds of clock and chronometers, which cost the 
Government annually thousands of dollars. The chronometers 
are the most expensive clocks in existence, and they are to be 
found on board every warship of the United States. These 
timepieces cost $400 each. The ones most consulted are those 
in the Marble Room of the Senate and in the Speakers lobby 


of the House. Hundreds of people daily correct their watches 
by them. 
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Lincoln’s Temperance Habits. 
The New Voice, Chicago. 

A NUMBER of liquor papers are retailing a not altogether proba- 
ble story to the effect that during the Civil War President 
Lincoln, being among a company of soldiers, drank beer with 
them froma tin pail. Upon the strength of this Mr. Lincoln’s 
standing as a temperance man is denied and his authority is 
cited for the custom of beer drinking. 


The story, before being accepted as worthy of any serious 
notice, needs attestation which has not yet been furnished. 
But be its truth what it may the fact that President Lincoln be- 
lieved in and practiced total abstinence from known intoxicants 
is beyond question. His taking of the temperance pledge was 
one of the early acts of his life. He spoke in behalf of total 
abstinence on numerous occasions. He offered his political 
retainers, when entertaining them in his own house at Spring- 
field, no stronger drink than water, and on numerous oc- 
casions during his life in Washington refused to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors. 


‘¢ Courts of Honor.’’ 


Tue German Emperor, it is said, is trying to put a stop to army 
duels, and one of the reasons is his displeasure with the recent 
decision of a military ‘‘ court of honor.”’ 

This ‘‘court,’’ it seems, recently gave orders that a duel 
should be fought between two officers, one of whom had, when 
drunk, struck another who was endeavoring to assist him. In 
this case the assailant wished to apologize but the court de- 
cided that ‘‘he could not apologize for what he could not re- 
member,’ and ordered the duel to be fought. It resulted in 
the death of the unfortunate man. He perished thus on the 
day that was to have been his wedding day, a victim to strong 
drink and to false notions of honor. 


Stephen A. Douglas. 


IN an article entitled ‘‘ Lincoln's Rival,’’ in the Atlantic 
Monthly, William Garrott Brown presents a study of Stephen 
A. Douglas. He says he— 

“ was the very type of that instant success which 
waits on ability undistracted by doubt and undeterred by the 
fear of doing wrong; the best exemplar of that American 
statesmanship which accepted things as they were and made 
the most of them. Facile, keen, effective, he had found life a 
series of opportunities easily embraced. Precocious in youth, 
marvelously active in manhood, he had learned without study, 
resolved without mediation, accomplished without toil. What- 
ever obstacles he had found in his path, he had either adroitly 
avoided them or boldly overleaped them, but never laboriously 
uprooted them. Whatever subject he had taken in hand, he 
had swiftly compassed it, but rarely probed to the heart of it. 
With books he dealt as he dealt with men, getting from them 
quickly what he liked or needed ; he was as unlikely to pore 
over a volume, and dog-ear and annotate it, as he was with 
correspondence and slow talk and silences to draw out a 
friendship. 

‘« Yet he was not cold ormean, but capable of hero-worship, 





a 


following with ardor the careers of great conquerors like Czsar | 
and Napoleon, and capable, too, of loyalty to party and to | 


men. He had great personal magnetism ; young men, espe- 
cially, he charmed and heldas no other public man could, 
now Clay was dead. His habits were convivial, and the vic- 


ious indulgence of his strong and masculine appetites, the only | 


relaxation he craved in the intervals of his fierce activities, had | 


caused him frequent illness; but he was still a young man, 
even by American standards, for the eminence he had attained. 
At the full of his extraordinary powers, battling for the high 
place he had, and the higher he aspired to, there was nowhere 
to be seen his equal as a debater or a politician,—nowhere but 
in the ungainly figure, now once more erected into a posture of 
rivalry and defiance, of the man [Abraham Lincoln] whom he 
had long ago outstripped and left behind him in the home of 
their common beginnings.”’ 
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Remonstrance in Boston. 
A NUMBER of citizens of Boston have united in a remonstrance, 


as below, addressed to the President, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and Congress : 


‘* We regret to learn that the estimates for the navy for the 
coming fiscal year aggregate nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars. 

‘This is about five times the amount expended only ten 
years ago. The new estimates amount to an average cost of 
over six dollars for every family in the country. Half this sum 
applied to education would support five thousand manual train- 
ing schools, at nearly ten thousand dollars apiece, throughout 
the United States. ? 

‘* We believe that it is a needless extravagance to take for 
this purpose anything like one hundred millions ‘out of the 
pockets of the people. 

‘* We hold that the maintenance of a vast machinery of war 
is not only a serious burden upon the people, but a positive 
menace to the peace of the world. 

‘‘For more than a hundred years the United States has 
borne the honorable tradition of a nation which had no need 
of great armaments. We urge all who believe in justice, good 
will, and humanity as the great safeguards of the interests of 
the nation to exert their influence to maintain this high dis- 
tinction.”’ 

The list of signers is headed by Edward Everett Hale, and 
includes many other well known people, among them Richard 
P. and Anna D. Hallowell, William Lloyd Garrison, Francis 


J. Garrison, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Arthur Perry, and 
others. 


The Pylon Inscriptions. 
Unity, Chicago. 

TUTORED by the inscriptions on the pylons of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, we must go beyond the material triumph 
in search of spiritual excellency. 

Said the inscriptions : 

“‘A free State exists only in the virtue of the citizen."’ 

‘«Who gives wisely builds manhood in the State. 
gives himself gives best.”’ 


‘‘Between nation and nation as between man and man 
lives the one law of right.’’ 


Who 


The First President of Cuba. 


Review of Reviews. 
Tomas EsTRANDA PALMA is sixty-six years of age. His 
father was a wealthy planter in the easternmost province of 
Cuba, and the son was well educated in Cuba and Spain, and 


became a lawyer, with a view not so much to the practice of 
his profession as to the better management of the affairs of a 
large estate. His patriotic sympathies led him to active service 
in the ten years’ struggle for independence which began in 
1868 and ended in 1878, and early in that period he became a 
general in the insurgent army. Toward the end of the war, he 
became the president of the provisional government, a position 
which at least indicated the confidence in which he was held 
by the Cuban people. He was made a prisoner, taken to Spain, 
at the risk of his life refused to swear allegiance, witnessed, in 
consequence, the confiscation of his estates, and some time 
after the final termination of the struggle regained his personal 
liberty, at the loss, however, of his Cuban property and home. 
When he goes to Cuba, two or three months hence, to assume 
the duties and high honors of the presidency, it will be after 
an absence of twenty-four years. 

After his release, at the end of the Ten Years’ War, Palma 
traveled in Spanish-American countries, and settled in Hon- 
duras, where he married the daughter of the president of that 
republic and became postmaster-general. Subsequently he 
came with his wife and one little child to New York, and saw 
an opportunity to establish a school for young people from the 
Spanish-American countries. His institute was located in the 
little town of Central, Valley, in Orange County, N. Y., some 
forty miles from the metropolis. He has now lived in Central 


Valley for eighteen years, and his six children, five of whom 
were born there, have known no other home. 
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Lyman Abbott on Home Rule. 


Woman's Journa!. 
THAT amazing moralist, Dr. Lyman Abbott, who denies self- 
government to all women, waxes indignant when he is subject 
to a legal majority. He says:, 

‘« It does not belong to the people of the rural districts to 
say what we shall do in New York. VW are old enough, wise 
enough, and virtuous enough to determine for ourselves. If we 
determine wrongly, who suffers the consequences ? The people 
in the country? No! The people in New York City. It is 
not for the czar or the king of England or even for the voters 
of St. Lawrence county to say what is good for us and what we 
shall have. What I stand for is the right of the people of the 
city to determine for themselves whether or not they shall have 
the saloons open on Sunday as well as week days.”’ 

Oh no, Dr. Abbott, you do not stand for the rights of the 
people of the city. You are not willing to allow the citizens of 
New York City ‘‘ to determine for themselves whether or not the 
saloons shall be open on Sundays.’’ You would give the 
drunkard a vote, but deny it to the drunkard’s wife. Dr. 
Abbott, your ‘‘ home rule"’ is a fiction! It is home rule with 
the home left out. 


OVERTURES were made to the British Governmert, last week, 
by the Government of Holland, looking to the restoration of 
peace in South Africa. The latter asked that a Dutch 
commission should have English ‘‘ safe conduct’’ to proceed 
there and confer with the Boer leaders. The English Govern- 
ment declined to consent, but tne subject is under negotiation 
at this writing. The Boer representatives in Europe declare 
that their men in arms are sufficiently provisioned, and able 
to continue the struggle. 

AT a meeting in Washington, on the 29th ultimo, of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution, Andrew Carnegie formally 
transferred $10,000,000 of registered 5 per cent. bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation to the trustees, who accepted 
the deed of gift and elected Abram S. Hewitt, Chairman ; Dr. 
J. S. Billings, Vice-Chairman, and Charles D. Walcott, 
Secretary. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman was then elected President 
of the Carnegie Institution. 

Tue Pan-American Congress at the City of Mexico closed 
on the afternoon of the 31st ult. It is regarded as having been, 
on the whole, very successful. A number of proposals for 
common action were adopted, but chiefly the agreement of 
adhesion to the Hague Arbitral Tribunal. In closing the 


the delegates on this, and upon having advanced in practice 
the great principle of arbitration, the peaceful and educational 
solution of international controversies so as to render less 
frequent the barbarous appeal to force. 


Tue British war secretary, Brodrick, asked for $5,000,000 
more for the Boer war, in the House of Commons, on the 3!st 
ult.,—what is called a ‘‘ supplementary army estimate."’ This 
brought the cost of the war against the Boers, for the present 
fiscal year, up to about $300,000,000. There are, Brodrick 
said, 237,800 British troops now in South Africa. The cost of 
the war at present he estimated at 44,500,000 (about $22,000- 
000), a month. 
enormous profits made out of the Government by contractors 
who purchased army horses. Ninety millions of dollars, it 
was estimated in the House of Commons, have been spent for 
horses for South Africa, of which forty millions were absorbed 
by the contractors. 


A TERRIBLE fire occurred at Waterbury, Conn., on the 
evening of the 2nd instant, destroying a large part of the 
business section of the city. It began at about 6.30, and 
continued late into the night, again breaking out next morning. 
The loss is estimated, according to a dispatch on the 4th inst., 
at $1,500,000. There wasa drizzling rain when the fire began, 
but a high wind fanned the flames. The local fire department 
was unequal to the task,and help was procured from other places. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is expected to visit the Charleston, 
S. C., Exposition on the 12th instant. 


AN explosion of gas ir a coal mine at Hondo, Mexico, 
resulted in the deaths of 106 miners, a few of whom were 
Americans. 


THE new United States Secretary of the Treasury, Leslie 
M. Shaw, of Iowa, entered upon the duties of the office on the 
Ist inst., in succession to Lyman J. Gage. 


A TENEMENT-HOUSE fire in Boston, early on the morning 
of the 2oth ult., caused the loss of ten lives, and the injury of 
others. The building was occupied by Italians. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SCHLEY has been making a tour of the 
Middle West, and has met with enthusiastic receptions wher- 
ever he has gone, notably at Chicago and Nashville. 


A NEws condensation, on the 4th instant, says: ‘‘ The 
worst blizzard of the season is sweeping over the copper country 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, while below zero weather 
prevails in Kansas and Nebraska."’ 


WHITELAW REID has invited Alice Roosevelt, eldest 
daughter of the President, to accompany him to London as his 
guest when he goes to attend the coronation of King Edward, 
and it is probable that she will go. 


In New York, on the 3oth ult., the Health Commissioner 
sent a letter to all hotel proprietors, advising them to have all 
their employés vaccinated. This was advised ‘‘ in view of the 
extensive prevalence of smallpox in this and neighboring 
cities."’ 


THE Liverpool (England) /os¢ has printed a letter saying 
that it is not desired in the English court circles that the 
German Emperor shall come to the ‘‘ coronation’’ of King 


Edward, ‘‘ because he would detract from the attention paid 
the king.”’ 


The United States Senate committee on the Philippines, of 
which Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, is chairman, began 
its inquiry into the condition of affairs there, on the 31st ult., 
the first witness being Governor Taft, who recently arrived in 
this country. 


WHEN the king and queen of Italy were about to return 


| from their country residence to the Quirinal palace in Rome, 


it was discovered that an extensive network of catacombs ex- 
tended under the latter, and their coming was delayed until the 


! é , : | connections can be walled up. 
Congress, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs congratulated | P 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL WoobD has written from Havana to 
certain Senators at Washington, showing that it is impossible, 
at the present prices and with the present duties, to land 
Cuban sugar in the United States ata profit. With a 33 per 
cent. reduction of the existing duties, he says, Cuban planters 
will only net 48 cents per bag of 300 pounds. 


THE storm on the 2nd instant was very destructive to 
shipping along the Atlantic coast. The most serious wreck is 
the steamer C/averda/e, which is ashore at Brigatine Shoals, 
north of Atlantic City. It has aboard 4,000 tons of tea, one 


, of the largest cargoes of that article ever brought to this 


. country. 
It has developed that there have been 


It is hoped to get the ship off. 


THE Sandwich Islands resemble Ireland in their freedom 
from snakes. One species only is known, and that is not 


, common. 


OF 26,165 persons treated since 1886 at the Pasteur 


Institute, in Paris, after being bitten by mad dogs, only 165 


have died. 


THE results of the census show that the population of Italy 
is 32,900,000. -In the north only aslight percentage of people 
cannot read or write, but in the south and in the, Italian Islands 
from 50 to 60 per cent. are illiterate. The resident population 
of Rome amounted on February 10, 1901, to 424,943, but now, 
including visitors, the number is 462,783. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Darby, 
on First-day, the 16th of Second month, 
at 11 o'clock, at the close of the meeting 
for worship. ‘ 

The meeting will be addressed by Jesse 
H. Holmes, Elizabeth Lloyd, and others. 
Subject, ‘‘ Peace.’’ 

All interested are invited to attend. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,.* The next Conference under the care 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee will be held in 
the meeting-house, Kennett Square, on 
First-day, Second month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 

Joshua L. Bailey, of Philadelphia, is 
expected to address the meeting. 

S. Joun Py.e, Clerk. 


Birp Lire.—Some modern writers 
would have us believe that the life of a 
bird is the life of constant fear ; that not 
only is it all work and no play, but that it 
is passed in deadly terror. To a bird lover 
this idea is intolerable, and, if accepted, 
would take away all pleasure in making 
their acquaintance. But, happily, this 
view is not confirmed by facts. One who 
has time, patience, and ability to watch 
birds sees enough to convince him that, 
although always alert, quick to perceive 
danger and instantly to avoid it, birds do 
not pass their lives in dread and fear. On 
the contrary, there is plenty of evidence to 
show that our feathered brethren have 
sports inte which they enter with the 
enthusiasm of youth. . 

There can be no doubt that the bird 
plays because he feels well, or is in a 
healthy and cheerful condition ; but there 
is another way to consider it. The various 
exercises of play have important educa- 
tional value, in the same way that athletic 
sports have for the human youth. They 
train the body for the serious duties of 
adult life. Mr. Groos, who has made a 
study of this subject, goes so far as to 
suggest that the reason animals and men 
are born helpless, with everything to learn, 
is for the purpose of giving this training ; 
or, in other words, a period of youth and 
playfulness is a necessary preparation for 
life. This gives a biological importance 
to play, and makes the study of it most 
interesting. —[Olive Thorne Miller. } 


In Russia the average acre of land, 
because of bad cultivation, produced but 
one-fifth the amount produced by an acre 
in America. This is the official statement 
of her Minister of Finance. 


Tue Polynesian [slands are scattered 
over 11,000,000 square miles of sea, but 
comprise altogether only 170,000 square 
miles of land. 


TueEaverage depth of the Texas spouting 
oil wells is a few feet more than a thousand, 
and the height to which the oil is ejected 

60 to 200 feet. 


Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 
Daiaty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 
Flaky Crusts 


Cocoanut Patms.—The cocoanut is 
one of the handsomest palms by its long, 
graceful leaves. It grows luxuriantly as 
far north as Palm Beach, Florida, and a 
few specimens may be seen a little above 
that point. Used to line walks, they 
present a picturesque scene, the low 
branches curving gracefully overhead. 
The nuts and their development are very 
interesting to observe. Asa long time is 
occupied in the growth of the nuts, they 
may be seen om the same tree in many 
stages from small, acorn-like ones to the 
immense, brown-husked fellows, all in 
large bunches. The flowers, too, fora new 
crop, may be included in the collection. 

It is a matter for concern that there 
appears to be little or no attempt to 
propagate cocoanuts in Florida, even 
though they be for ornamental purposes 
only. They are far from being so plentiful 
as they were fifteen years ago.—[Meehans' 
Monthly. ] 


PROF. BERNARD MOSES, one of the Taft 
Commission in the Philippines, is a student 
of finance and sociology, polyglot, and 
historian. He looks upon learning a 
language as a very small matter. One 
day in his class-room at Berkeley he 
quoted a passage in French. A student 
ventured to interrupt, remarking that the 
recitation would have more significance for 
him if the professor should render it into 
English. ‘‘ Do you not speak French ?*’ 
Prof. Moses asked. ‘I regret that I do 
not,’’ rejoined the student. “In that 
case,’ replied the professor, preparing to 
continue with the quotation, “I should 
advise you to get up early some morning 
before breakfast and learn it."’ 

ORANGES are a most valuable fruit. 
Orange juice allays thirst, and with few 
exceptions is well borne by the weakest 
stomach. Itisalsoa laxative, and if taken 
at night or before breakfast it will be found 
most beneficial.-——[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


PENNSYLVANIA.—In a recent address 
Mr. Horace Kephart, librarian of the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library, took for his text 
Pennsylvania's part in the winning of the 
West. Daniel Boone, it was pointed out, 
was born in Berks county, Pa., a few miles 
from the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln's 
ancestors on both sides. Boone's father 
was a Pennsylvanian and his mother,a 
Quakeress. Boone's neighbor on the 
Yadkin, Christopher Gist, was the pioneer 
of extreme Western Pennsylvania, and 
served as a guide for young George 
Washington. Gist’s brother was grand- 
father of Frank P. Blair, of Missouri. Two 
Pennsylvanians—James Harrod and 
Michael Steiner—entered Kentucky two 
years ahead of Boone. Kentucky's first 
three settlements, at Harrodsburg, Boones- 
borough, and St. Asaph’s, were made by 
Pennsylvanians or their descendants. 
Most of the famous early explorers and 
scouts were from the stock that followed 
the first trail west from Pennsylvania.— 
[Boston Advertiser. } 


A LITTLE girl from a crowded tenement- 
house was delightfully telling a friend in 
the College Settlement about her new 
teacher. ‘‘She is a perfect lady, that's 
what she is,’’ said the child. “Huh! 
How do you know she's a perfect lady ?"’ 
questioned her friend. ‘You've only 
known hertwodays."’ ‘‘ It's easy enotigh 
telling,’’ was the indignant answer. ‘<I 
know she’s a perfect lady because she 
makes me feel polite all the time.’’"— 
[Youth's Companion. ] 


To give some idea of the tremendous 
growth of the English language it may be 
mentioned that the words and phrases 
under the letter «‘A’’ have increased in 
fifty years from 7,000 to nearly 60,000. 
Intelligent persons, even those engaged in 
the learned professions, do not make use 
of more than 6,000 to 8,000 words, all 
told, although there are properly belonging 
to our language over 200,000. 
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On Jellies 


anes and aeons spread 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will & them ure and 
quid prowt ee eated Foneiine lo cies 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 

package, 


bovuse. Full directions in each 


Sold everywhere, 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it s. 9th St., th St., (below Market, jow Market, opposite Post Office. ) 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 
JAMAICA. 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 
fitted steamer wil! land you in 
JAMAICA. 

A delightful and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Points of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 
the trying northern winters. 
mation and special rates, ap 

ARTHUR H. MIDDLETO 

421 N. Second Strest or 2821 N. Breed ‘Street 
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SuHoes that have been wet and have 
made soft and pliable by being thoroughly 
rubbed with vaseline.—[Ladies’ Home 
Journal. ] 


THE Bedouin Arabs are small eaters. 
Six or seven dates soaked in melted butter | 
serve a man a whole day, with a very 
small quantity of coarse flour or a little 


ball of rice. 


‘*] WONDER how so many forest fires 
catch,"" said Mrs. McBride. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they catch accidentally from the mountain 
ranges,'’ suggested Mr. McBride.— 
[ Gathered. ] 


THE experience in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
is that wooden pavements, even whei 
made from the creosote-bearing Australian 
jarrah wood, last, on busy streets, but ten 
years, while granite blocks, if reset once 
or twice, will last thirty years. 


THE baya bird of India spends its spare 
time catching mammoth fireflies, which he 
fastens to the side of his nest with moist 
clay. On a dark night the baya’s nest 
looks like an electric street lamp. 


WHEAT growing in the semi-arid districts 
of the West has been rendered less un- 
certain, it is thought, by the introduction 
of macaroni and several other varieties of 
wheat, which have already given promise. 


ALL the transportation in Venice is done 
by gondolas, bigand little. The freighting 
and delivery service is carried on by means 
of barges built on the same lines as the 
gondolas, and merchants either send the 
goods of their customers home that way or 
in panniers upon the backs of men. 


A curious lantern fly, discovered by 
naturalists in the Malay archipelago, 
possesses the power of jumping several 
feet without opening its wings. It hasa 
projection on its head which, when bent 
back and suddenly released, throws the 
insect into the air. . The fly was seen to 
jump from the ground to > the roof of a hut. 
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Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the oe pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 
ing liberal offer ; 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en- 


velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New New York. 
+r, FOR 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1902 


The handsomest catalague of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs A book of 200 pages, 4 beautifully 
colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and bound in highly illuminated and embossed covers. 
SENT FREE to all who mention this paper when writing for a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If my name isn’t 


on your lamp chim- 


neys you have 


trouble with them. 


MacBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
cell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 





FORTY-FIVE DAYS” TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Mexico and California 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11 by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely interesting 
portion of North America, embracing a 
great part of Mexico, the beautiful coast 
resorts of California, and on the return 
journey from California, the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, one of the great wonders of the 
country. Fourteen days will be spent in 
Mexico and nineteen in California. The 
Mexico and California Special, to be used 
over the entire trip, will be composed of 
the highest grade Pullman Parlor Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room, Sleeping, Com- 
partment, and Observation cars, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses 
during the entire trip, $575 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad system east 
of Pittsburg, and $570 from Pittsburg. For 
the tour of Mexico only the rate will be 
$350, and for California only, which will 
leave February 25, $375. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents, 
or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


THOMASVILLE SERVICE, 
ERN RAILWAY. 


COMMENCING January g the Southern 
Railway in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will operate a through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car on 
Thursday of each week to Thomasville, 
Ga., without change. This special car will 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
on Thursdays at 6.05 p. m., and arrive 
Thomasville 9.10 p. m. the next day. The 
Southern Railway Florida Express on 
which train this special car is carried also 
has dining-car service. Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will furnish all information. 


SOUTH- 
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‘GIRARD TRUST. COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Acrs as Execuror, ApMmrInisTraTor, Trustee, Acts as Trustee oF Corporation MortGacsgs. 
AssIGNE®, AND RECEIVER. - DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
Frinanctat AGENT For INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. R T A 
Iwrerest ALLOWED on INDIVIDUAL AND CorPoraTion ‘2GISTRAR AND LRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of t Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money en Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are keo: separ«te and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, |}. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant we YAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH;; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


~ J.T. JACKSON é & CO. ONE FARE ROUND TRIP—NEW 


ORLEANS, MOBILE, AND 
Real Estate Brokers 


PENSACOLA. 
THE Southern Railway announce that 
Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


they will sell round-trip tickets to New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola at one fare 
| round-trip February 4 to 10, inclusive, 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., good to return untii February 15th, except 
by deposit of ticket with joint agent on or 
before February 15th, will be extended 
until February 28th, an additional fee of 
fifty cents will be charged. |he Southern 
Railway is the only line operating through 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars Phila- 
delphia to New Orleans and the time 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities | consumed in making the trip is only 
es —_— on Real Estate. Interest | thirty-six hours. ‘Those who desire to visit 
the South will find no better opportunity. 

| The rates are exceedingly low. 
_ Charles L. Hopkins District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
| Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all 

information. 
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PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 Wainut St., Philad’a. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travellers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
| LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


~ Club Rates: - Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1go02. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price ati both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2. ‘90 
The Nation, ($3), 

Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scri only), eo 4 
Independent, ($2), ‘ 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), 
The Living Age, ($6), . 


MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 

Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), . . 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 











Read the figures 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), .. . 

The Century Magazine, ($4), 

Harper's Magazine, ($4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), . . 

North American Review, ($s), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), - 

Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 

The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 

Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . 

The Farm Journal, ($o. 50), a 

American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2,50), 


3-85 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those nam 
and we will give prices. 
Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
* price for both."’ 
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GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F, A. BUILDING, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 79 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two oe 50 cts. each, per night. 
ch, per week. 
Address ° ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


Just PUBLISHED, 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By Josera S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 

with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT | 

BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
tooo pages of reading matter. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





